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THE DIGNITY 
OF WORK 


“Iwas 
a stranger 
Tale Mm’ fo) F 


tole) @asl- mia ke 


The homeless man is another stranger—who is hungry 
—needs shelter—clothing — medical care—who needs 
"to find himself” again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the 
Friars will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a mass a day for thirty days) 
said for the repose of your soul immed- 
iately after your death. 


The St.Christopher’s Inn for homeless 
men was opened in I9O9. It accommo- 
dates 200 men. No one has ever been 
turned away. Send for St. Christopher 
Inn booklet. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN, GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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May Cover. Designed and drawn 

by our artist, Charles Seaman, 
the cover this month carries the 
theme of work. May is the month 
when winter has definitely let go of 
us. In many countries May 1 has 
been associated with the aspirations 
of the workingman. In the Catholic Church calendar, it is the Feast of St. 
Joseph the Workman. The prayer from the Mass for the day is the follow- 
ing: O God, the Creator of all things, You impose on man the law of work; 
grant in Your goodness that, by the example of St. Joseph and under his 
patronage, we may accomplish the work that You command us to do and 
attain the reward that You have promised us. 





Why Work? Our lead article, discussing the role of work in Christian 

life, is divided into three parts. M. Eggleston, author of “The Carpenter 
of Nazareth,” is the pen-name of a teacher from New York. Paschal Angell, 
S.A., is studying sociology at Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 
Roger Matzerath, S.A., teaches moral theology at Atonement Seminary, 
Washington. Page 4. 


Mary’s Month. A statue known as “Our Lady of Ars,” special protectress r 

of priests and seminarians throughout the world, will be crowned May | 
at Ars, France, as part of the centennial celebration of the death of St. John 
Vianney. the Cure of Ars. In this month’s Lamp we talk about Mary’s 
appearance at Guadalupe, the devotion to her at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, 
and the significance of her visits to Fatima. Page 12. 


Newman Club. The footwork, interviewing and writing for the article 

on Howard University’s Newman Club was done by Silvester Alvarez, 
S.A., and Guy Vellucci, $.A.—both stationed at Atonement Seminary, 
Washington, D.C. Page 18. 


A Decade a Continent. At the bottom of the page, Pope John XXIII is 

pictured with some of the Graymoor friars stationed in Rome. To the 
Holy Father’s left are Brother Reginald Hargadon, Fathers Raphael Grande, 
Celestine Leahy, and Urban Gillis. In a recent audience with officials of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, Pope John said that he devotes 
a decade of his daily Rosary to each of the five continental areas of the 
world: Europe, Asia, the Americas, Africa, and Oceania. For more about 
the Holy Father see Editorials. Page 16. 


NEAT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “I'm Glad I Attended a 
Catholic School.” Louise Berthold, a non-Catholic now living in Texas, 
tells about her school days at St. Ursula’s in Galveston. 


“A Stir Within Lutheranism.” Joseph Gagen of Jersey City discusses 
some recent movements among the Lutherans of Germany. 








Every evening a Graymoor 
Friar kneels at the Shrine of 
St. Anthony on the Mount 
of the Atonement and reads 
aloud to the priests and 
brothers assembled for com- 


munity night prayers your 


petitions to St. Anthony. 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“For 


reading of the benefits given 


some time I have been 


to others through the inter- 
cession of St. Anthony and I 
hardly believed that such fa- 
vors could be granted to me. 
I promised a donation and 
publication if St. Anthony 
would help me. I will not hes- 
itate to ask the good saint's 
help in the future.” Mrs. M.V. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 





Favor 
Dear Father: I am enclosing a small sum 


in gratitude for a favor that was granted 


to me with the help of St. Anthony. 
For some time I have been reading 
of the benefits given to others through 
the intercession of St. Anthony and I 
hardly believed that such favors could 
be granted to me. I promised a donation 
and publication if St. Anthony would 
help me. I will not hesitate to ask the 
good saint’s h Ip in the future 
Mrs. M.V. 


Lost and Found 
Dear Father: I am sending this donation 
of $2.00 and would like 
lished in Tun 


my letter pub- 
Lamp as I promised for a 


favor that seemed hopek ss. I lost an 
article of great importance and thought 
that I might have destroyed it. I turned 
to St. Anthony and it just seemed like 


thought 
found it 


a miracle for | would never have 
to look in the 
And it was the means of 
property. Thank God for 
thony the power he 


place where I 
Saving my 
giving St. An- 

Mrs. A.P. 


has. 


Problem 
Dear Father: I promised St. Anthony I 
would send $10.00 and a letter for pub 
lication if he 
personal problem which I had. 
Thanks to St. Anthony I no 
have this problem. I praying to 
him for his help six months ago and it’s 
just a that from the day I 
started praying to him I haven't had 
any more trouble as far as this problem 


would help me with a 


longer 


started 


miracle 


of mine is concerned. I will never be 
able to thank St. Anthony enough. S.P. 
Yard 

Dear Father: Enclosed is $5.00 which 


I promised to send in honor of St. An- 
thony and St 
they 

My son had swallowed poison and the 


fe ired 


Gerald for so many favors 
granted me through my prayers 
it had gotten to his lungs 
but after spending a night in th 
he came well. Also we 

vard so. the 


doctor 
hospital 
hom« 
a house with 
wouldn’t be 


prayed for 
children 
on the main road. 
I am deeply thankful to my 
Saints. I also promised publication in 
your wonderful magazine. Mrs. R.C, 


Patron 


Power of St. Anthony 
Dear Father: If you choose please print 
this letter. 

I can’t count the numerous times St. 
Anthony has helped us in the last two 
years. Hundreds and hundreds. He kept 
us healthy, happy and out of debt. After 





5 years of hard work, hard luck and ba 
health, I found St. Anthony. He is now 
the Saint of our family. At Christmas 
time we had no money and no way @ 
getting any. St. Anthony by some heay- 
enly means got us $100.00 and as a result 
Christmas 
He has found wandering boys, lost pock- 


our children had a_ perfect 


etbooks, pulled my husband through ; 
test that 
given us health and strength, a beautify 


was meant to be a_ failun 
apartment and help to pay off our man 
debts 

It would be hard to describe how badh 
downhill we were when we found St 


Anthony. We had 


hundreds of 


3 children in a sin 
in debt 
due to medical bills and buying turnitu 
My husband’s job 


I was 20 Ibs. unc 


apartment dollars 


was a poor one an 
lerweight. Everything 
we did turned out badly. We were dk 
quarreled a lot. St. An 
faith. He ha 

Mrs. J.McG 


pre SSt d and we 
thony 
never 


gave us hop« and 


failed me yet. 


Work 


Dear Father: I am happy to enclos 


small offering in thanksgiving to goo 
St. Anthony for his intercession to tl 
Sacred Heart of Jesus which enabl 


me to tind an error in some work I hav 
been doing. 

I also promised that I would publis 
my thanksgiving and I feel that Tw 
Lamp would enable me to do this 

St. Anthony has always assisted me ar 
that he 


seek his 


I know is ever ready to help a 
help 

thanks to you and just 
I find Tue Lamp a wonder 


of consolation and encourag 


who 
My sincerc 

word to say 

ful source 


ment. AF 
Health 

Dear Father: Enclosed is check for fiv 
dollars for St. Anthony’s poor and i 
grateful thanksgiving to St. Jude an 


Our Blessed Mother. 


I kind of “owe” this small donatio 
to St. Anthony for many small favor 
I find myself calling for his help s 


often, even for menial things which h 
could ignore,—but he nev 
does. Always—even to helping me fin 


so easily 


a missing sock for one of our four chit 
dren—he hears me and my _ petition 
granted. It’s amazing! 

I am also most grateful to our Lad 
and St. Jude for a bigger favor, that o 
a healthy baby boy and a safe delivery 


Mrs. R.EF 








'f you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worrité 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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rmacompleked 


A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood, 


Honor your favorite Saint 


— *. 16 





Our Lady of Fatima: —_ 
St. Anne 





Mrs. B.D., N.J., $2; Mr. & Mrs. C.D., N : 
B.M., N oe 
Our Lady of may 2,234.55 
Mrs. N Mr. & Mr c.D., N $2 

















F vy. Ps 
Infant of Prague: 4,729.09 
$ irs E.D Ma $i <.M 
3 Mel 4., Mict $5; Mr K.M.B 
N.Y 0¢ 
ipetitens 715.22 
2,585.00 
Our Lady of the age ulous Medal 2,581.95 
Mrs 
St. Jose ph 4,306.54 
B.A N.Y Mis. = M.H Ma $ Mr 
Mr Mr c.D N.J $2 
i > * FE N.Y 1 M 
Miss F.F N.Y 1 G. McG 
M.A.R N.J $4 M Tt 
N.Y $1 
Our Lady of the Atonement 3,927.54 
Mr CE Ky $10 
7. Fam-sy 513.00 
N.Y 2 
Oar Lady of F aith: 30.00 
Sacr.d He art 4,491.83 
. - Y >; Mr. & Mr T.F N.J >, Mr 
52 Mr. & Mr C.D., N.J., $ 
on indy of La Leche: 47.50 
Mr 4.R.W Tenn., $3.50 
St. Pi 


Our Lad of Victory: 

Most Holy Trinity: 

Our Lady of the Rosary: 

St. Massaret Mary 

Our Lady of dni og Succor: 
St. Job “wen Ap 











imma: ic §=Cone ption 
SS. Rasen & Eve: 
St. Mary Magdalene: 7415 50 
St. Paiiom_na: 04.00 
Mrs n N.Y $5; Mi ivi ic Mi Y > 
Miss R.M Mass., $5 
St. Jude 4,424.47 
M., N.Y $5; P.F.T., Mich $1 Mrs. E.C 
RY., $ Mrs. H.B.R N $2 J.E.G 
Md., $1; M N.Y., $2; Miss E.A Y., 50¢ 
C., N.Y $5; M.C.H., N.Y 1; Miss R.M.H 
Wast D.C $1; Mrs. P.M N.Y $1; M 
M J.D Miss., $2; U.F Tex Mrs. B.D 
N $2 M.McK., N.Y $10; Mr. & Mrs 
BH. Pa., $ Mrs. G.J Il $5; Mr. & Mr 
P.J., Te ; Mr E.K Tex., $2; Mrs. E.L 
N.Y., §: GJ Ill., $5; M & M c.D 
NJ., $2 M.S., Pa., $1; Anon., Minn., $2 
M.C.H $1 
Little iy owe so 4,196.16 
Mrs 
Our Lad) ‘of Bisnetees ower 3,524.50 
B.M., J 2 
SS. Dsmphia & ole Rag 3,178.29 
on - N.Y $1; Mrs J.H.T N.Y $10 
d N.Y., $1 
Blessed ‘Magtin de Porres: 2,448 82 
EQT N.¥., $25; Mrs. T.C jr Pa., $5; M 
J.McL., ‘Mic h., $5 
Sacred Sh oulder: 2,369.95 
Mrs. J.B.O'D., ¢ $10 
All Saints: 1. 286. 37 
Mrs J., $2; Mrs. A.L., Conn 
Father I)cumgoole: L 178.10 
V.A.N., N.J., $5; Mrs. 1.S., N.Y., $1 
St. Michael: 762.50 
Mrs. J.B.O'D., O., $10 
Blessed Sacrament: 757.08 


Mrs. E.A.McC., N.Y., $10 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 





_ BURSES 


PortucaL is only a small 





part of the European con- 
tinent, but in our time it 
is plaving a large role in 
the devotional life of the 
Church because of the mar- 
vels of Fatima. On five oc- 
casions, from the months 
of May to September, 1917, 
the Blessed Virgin showed 
herself to shepherd chil- 
dren in this remote, rural 
part of the world. She told 
them about things of great 
importance to them and to 
the world: the need of con- 
stant prayer, the value of 
suffering, the punishment 
of sins, and certain facts 
about the future of the 
world, 

She spoke of the danger 
that Russia would bring to 
the world. But she prom- 
ised that in the end Russia 





would be converted and 
that peace would come to mankind. 

There is a particular timeliness about the message at 
Fatima. It tells us that the disasters of this century are due 
chiefly to a materialistic outlook on life. 

The first step in restoring a spiritual outlook to the world 
is through the Mass, the Sacraments, and prayer. This step 
is begun when good priests are sent forth into the world. 
You make this possible by supporting a Graymoor Burse. 
This month we recommend to you the Burse devoted to 
Our Lady of Fatima and we recall Our 

‘ 


Lady s words: “Russia will be converted.” t 
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Work takes up a large part of our lives 
It is not just a penalty we accept for sin 


It is a way to save our souls 


THE DIGNITY O 


The Carpenter of Nazareth 


by MARY F. EGGLESTON 


MERICA today is a workingman’s world. The 
great majority of citizens is made up of 
people who work for a living in one way 
or another and the leisure class is relatively 

small. Children are trained from the first grade on 
so that they may take their places later on in the 
world of work. Everyone knows these facts and 
meets with evidence of them every day, but all too 
few ever think of work as anything more than a way 
to be on some payroll, a way to keep the children in 
shoes, the wife in hats, the grocery bills paid, and 
maybe save up a little on the side. It is really true 
that most people think of work simply as work. 

Jerome K. Jerome once said, “I just love work. I 
could sit and look at it all day.” This is one flippant 
view of work. On the other hand, there is the view 
that echoes the sentiments of many and was ex- 
pressed thus by Mencken, “I go on working for the 
same reason that a hen goes on laying eggs.” With 
this point of view, one might think of work as the 
bane of the poor human race. However, there can 
be a much deeper meaning in work than just work- 
for-work’s-sake and God has given us a great exam- 
ple of it in one of His greatest saints, St. Joseph. Just 
because we know he was a saint and from what we 
know of his life, we are able to infer many things 
about St. Joseph without getting bogged down in 
sentimentality or flying off on the gauze wings of 
the imagination. 


1AINT JOSEPH was a humble manual laborer. The 
S Church put him before us as an example in this 
capacity by instituting an extra feast day in his 
honor: the feast of St. Joseph, the Worker, on May 1. 
We can learn many lessons from this breadwinner 
who came home every night with hard, rough hands, 
the fatigue of a hard day, and a song in his heart. He 
had a purpose in his life’s work over and above that 
of earning. He worked directly for God. His every 
task was supernaturalized by love. By our good 
intention and morning offering, we too offer our 
work to God. 
The foster-father of Jesus must have been very 
conscientious. One cannot imagine that he would 
ever give a customer work or material of an inferior 
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quality. He could not have faced his foster Son or 
his beloved wife if he did not have that feeling of 
self-respect that comes from sincere honesty. 

Too often we think of this saint of the work 
bench as a very serious individual, but I am sure 
that he often burst into jolly laughter when some- 
thing funny happened at the shop or someone told 
him an amusing story. | like to picture him taking 
these stories home to share with Jesus and Mary, 
The very circumstances of his life were enough 
to make him happier than any mortal ever was. 
He had the Son of God for his charge and the 
Queen of Heaven and Earth for his spouse. I can 
picture him humming over the work he was doing, 
Of course, he had worries. He was exceedingly poor, 
His tools may not have been the best. Perhaps an 
angry customer upset him sometimes. He had appre- 
hensions about the future of Jesus. But in simple 
and humble trust, St. Joseph went on humming and 
working. He had faith. 


ATIENCE was another virtue he must have prac 

ticed. Everyone has opportunities to practice the 
virtue of patience, but all too few of us take advan- 
tage of those opportunities. Perhaps the nails that 
St. Joseph had put away were rusty when he went 
to get them or the wood he was saving was warped. 
Maybe his tool slipped and hurt his hand or the 
ends just wouldn't dovetail as they were supposed 
to. I’m sure all these things and more happened in 
the everyday life of the carpenter of Nazareth, but 
I cannot imagine the humble Joseph “letting off 
steam” by using unclassical language in an angry 
tone of voice. He probably whispered a prayer and 
started all over again. Our own work, too, would be 
more sublime if we could learn this lesson perfectly. 
It is a lesson in humility, for patience is a daughter 
of humility. 

Joseph was a lover, lover in the most 
exalted sense of the word. No father ever loved his 
son more than Joseph loved his. No husband evet 
loved and respected his wife more than Joseph did. 
The love that existed between Mary and Joseph was 
the most holy and the most intense love that the 
earth ever knew because it was founded on love for 
God. The home life of the Holy Family was ur 
doubtedly the happiest that ever existed because 
each member lived only for the love of God and for 
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the love of one another. There was no struggle to 
“keep up with the Joneses” or to be the best-dressed 
family of the year. I can say with certainty that 
Mary and Joseph never quarreled with one another 
about which one had to work the harder. There 
were no complaints on either side. And I am equally 
sure that Mary was never ashamed when she went 
to the well to draw water because her husband was 
only a poor manual laborer. On the contrary, she 
must have been very proud to have for a husband 
the kind and honest man that everyone called the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, the man who worked long 
hours but never failed to have a song in his heart. 
Through him, God has raised labor to the dignity it 
should possess. We, too, can learn from this sublime 
example of St. Joseph how to supernaturalize our 


work. Tt 


Working for the Common Good 


by PASCHAL ANGELL, S.A. 


JHAT CAN I dO? That is the frustrated response 
\ often heard these days when the newspapers 
are full of stories concerning social and economic 
problems. Racketeering in unions, unfair business 
practices, corruption in government are massive 
problems of a mass age. What can the individual do 
about them? What is one man against a crooked 
union? Against a monopolistic industrial empire? 
Against the entrenched bureaucracy of a corrupt 
governmental administration? 

Before the advent of our mass Society, the indi- 
vidual often had a greater say in social and eco- 
nomic life. The workman knew his boss by name 
and face. Businesses were small and more autono- 
mous. Town meetings, ward-heelers, and baby-kissing 
candidates brought “the government” down to the 
neighborhood level. Not that this situation was by 
any means always a good one. But it was an age 
when the individual could hope, at least, to “make 
his mark” in the world. Grandfather was brought up 
on “Horatio Alger” epics of “the self-made man,” the 
rags-to-riches saga of the rugged individualist. 

Sociologists and psychologists attribute the cur- 
rent craze for “Westerns” on TV to a wistful nos- 
talgia on the part of modern Americans for those 
frontier days of independence. As the mass-production 
worker, the Madison Avenue corporation man, and 
the governmental bureaucrat seek escape from their 
regimented lives, they turn to those thrilling tales of 
yesteryear when a man was his own boss, in his own 
business, on his own land, and income taxes hadn't 
even been thought of. And when forced to return to 
reality at the end of the late-late show, he views 
with a disillusioned shrug his newspaper with its 
stories of juke-box thugs, padded expense accounts, 
and creeping socialism, and asks, “What can I do?” 

We have to face the helplessness of the isolated 
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individual in our mass society of today. Huge labo, 
unions set labor policies, determine the wage scale 
the number of hours in a work-week, even the num. 
ber of workers in a given job. Giant corporations 
dominate key phases of our industry. Their mutua 
agreements on a Monday can send the cost of living 
of every American skyrocketing on Tuesday. Cop. 
fronted with such mass-power, the individual alone 
is powerless. 

Over a quarter of a century ago, in the mids 
of an economic depression which neither business 
labor, or government seemed to be able to solve 
Pope Pius XI in his famous encyclical, Quadragesin, 
Anno, faced this situation. He called upon isolate, 
individuals to participate in group action, so that 
the impersonal institutions of economic and _socia 
life might contribute not to the aggrandizement of 
corrupt labor bosses, industrial czars and bureau 
crats, but to the common good. These were his 
words: The public institutions of themselves, oj 
peoples, moreover, ought to make all human societ 
conform to the needs of the common good; that is 
to the norm of social justice. Immediately, Catholi 
thinkers began to realize that a new facet of an ok 
truth had been brought to the public attention. On 
worker alone could not establish a just wage scal 
in his plant. He would end up on the rolls of the 
unemployed. One businessman could not call a halt 
to unfair competitive practices. He would go bank 
rupt. But the individual, participating in group 
action, as a member of a labor union, or a member 
of an association of manufacturers, could contribut 
something to the reform of these economic an 
social institutions. 

Cooperative action as a member of a group is thi 
only way to get things done. The Communists shoul 
have convinced us of this years ago. They infiltrat: 
every group which is a significant factor in publi 
life in order to turn that group into a destructiv 
tool of subversion. Why not unite in groups for th 
common good? 

The last time you flung aside your paper wil 
the what-can-I-do shrug, did you stop to ask your 
self if you really wanted to try? Are you a worker? 
What about your participation in your union? Are 
you an employer? Have you made any effort to © 
operate with other leaders in your field for equi- 
table business practices? Are you a taxpayer? Did 
you ever consider supporting the local unit of the 
political party of your choice? 

Often the union is run by a clique who stay it 
power by virtue of the lack of interest on the pat 
of the rank-and-file members. Patterns are set i 
industry by those who have long ago learned tha 
most employers are interested in profits only. Thos 
who are too busy to bother with petty city politic 
or soil their dainty hands in party business deserve 
the “bosses” and bloodsuckers they get. 

Man is a social animal. Society is his natural 
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habitat. Any social reform which does not include 
a program for social action to achieve social justice 
is doomed to failure. Individual example is fine. But 
it will remain just that—an individual example—un- 
less that lesson is seen as part of a concerted group 
effort to bring about the reform, not only of indi- 
viduals, but of the patterns of life which mold 
individual attitude and behavior. 

We usually think of justice as something between 
two individuals, or the individual and society, o1 
society and the individual. But there is another kind 
of justice—social justice. It is the obligation of indi- 
viduals to participate, according to their ability and 
position, in group action designed to bring about 
those patterns in social and economic life which will 
work for the common good, In everyday language 
it means the obligation to join a union if that will 
help, join an employer group working for public 
interest if that is possible, or assuming mature re- 
sponsibility in political action where this can be 
done. 


St. Thomas Aquinas said many years ago: He 


who seeks the common good of the many conse- 
quently seeks his own good as well... private good 


cannot exist without the common good of the family, 
or the city, or the state. Tt 


Sweat and Salvation 


by ROGER MATZERATH, S.A. 


AATHER MORAN WHISTLED softly to himself as he 
F valked down Elm Street. Not that he was feeling 
particularly gay. Rather the contrary. His car had 
broken down this morning; he had been busy, busy, 
busy all week and a sermon for tomorrow was yet 
unwritten; a sick call had just made him race twelve 
blocks on the double; and now he was slowly walk- 
ing back to a full afternoon and evening of Saturday 
confessions. By rights he shouldn't have been whis- 
tling, but it seemed a good thing to do, and... 

“Hey, Father, you seem pretty happy. Spring 
fever got you?” 

The voice startled Fr. Moran for a minute, but 
he quickly identified it. Joe Davis stood leaning on 
a pitchfork near a newly overturned plot in his 
garden. “Pretty chipper, aren't you, Father?” Joe 
added. 

“Well,” replied the priest, “Spring is 
Besides...” 


here. 


“Yeh, don’t I know it?” Joe broke in, and then, 
seemingly happy for the interruption to his task, 
“Boy, that work is tough!” 

“Ever find any that wasn’t?” queried the parish 
priest, somewhat amused as forty years, a desk job, 
and a slightly protruding paunch all asserted them- 
selves at once in Joe Davis’ exclamation. 

“Yeh,” Joe replied, somewhat more thoughtfully 
now; and then, putting his foot on the side of the 


rail as he assumed a more comfortable position, 
“how about that, Father? Just why is work so tough? 
Is it a kind of penance for us?” 

“Yes, in a way it is,” agreed Fr. Moran slowly 
He didn’t want to get involved in a long discussion 
There was not much time before confessions began 
and he could think of a number of things he would 
rather do than talk just now. Yet, at the same time 
he couldn't simply run away, and yet there was a 
hint of both confusion and challenge in Joe’s ques- 
tions. “Yes,” he repeated with a small sigh of resig 
nation, “work does have a penitential side.” Then 
after a short pause and with full knowledge that his 
next statement would open up a full discussion, “But 
its main purpose is not that.” 

“Oh? Well what is it?” Joe was interested. F'r. 
Moran had not been wrong in suspecting that his 
statement would start something. 

“Well, in the first place,” the priest began, trying 
to sound casual, but afraid that his voice sounded 
too much like the beginning of a sermon, “we know 
that the sorrowful part of work—the sweat part 
comes as a penance to original sin. The main pur- 
pose of work, however, is not negative, but positive. 
We work chiefly to sanctify and save our souls.” 

“Work .. soul,” Joe repeated 
slowly in wonderment. “But, but... I thought... 


to sanctify 


salvation, sanctification . .. that is... well, | never 
thought of work in this way.’ 
It was Fr. Moran's turn to pursue his friend. 


“Aha, and what did you think about sanctification?” 

“Well... er... keeping away from serious sin, 
of course, and then, going to church, and saying 
pravers, and . well, nuns and priests, and that 
sort of thing,” Joe finished lamely. 

The priest smiled a bit. “Lots of people think 
the same thing,” he conceded. “But, let’s see now. 
Suppose we grant that you spend an hour in church 
on Sundays, and that you go to the sacraments 
regularly, and you say your prayers, and belong to 
the Holy Name Society. So far as time goes, all of 
these things, on the average, scarcely take three 
hours or so out of your week. Now if sanctification, 
that is, the task of bringing you close to God, is 
important, do you think that that is enough time 
devoted to it? Or, look at the question from the 
other side. Doesn't all the effort and trouble and 
time you put into your normal occupations count 
at all toward your salvation? Is your regular work- 
day entirely lost so far as the good of your soul is 
concerned?” Fr. Moran paused. 

“Gosh, Father, I never thought of that side of it,” 
Joe answered. “My work certainly gives me enough 
trouble; and I put a lot of time and heartaches into 
it. Of course, I get a salary which keeps me and my 
family going. But I do put a good hunk of myself 
into my work—or maybe I should say the work takes 
a good part of me and my life. I've often figured 
that the few bucks I get (Cont. on page 22) 
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“The moving finger writes, and having writ moves on.’ 


HE author of Omar Khayyam could never 

have guessed how aptly these words of his 

describe the soul of Scottish Presbyterianism. 

Presbyterian doctrine is a thing on the move. 
Doctrine is debated, written down in confessions of 
faith, taught through catechisms and believed in 
fanatically—for a while. Then, first one tenet is dis- 
puted, then another, until finally the whole body of 
dogma comes under fire. The edifice crumbles and 
out of the ruins the zealous try to refashion the 
Church and its belief more in accordance with what 
is considered to be the Mind of God. 

Yes indeed, the finger of the Presbyterian theo- 
logian writes—and then, sure enough, it moves on 
to write something better, or at least different. It 
has been doing this in a small way all the time since 
the days of John Knox in 1560: it does it now in a 


Mary Queen of Scots’ constancy has always been an inspiration to 
Catholics of Scotland. In 1586 under Elizabeth she was executed 
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big way; and the question that we want to ask jg; 
“Where is it moving to?” Is the movement towards 
agnosticism and new paganism, or is it towards a 
more coherent form of Christianity—towards Cathol- 
icism? ; 

Before we can answer that we must do a littk 
historical recollection. Remember that in Scotland 
the Reformation was no gentlemanly theological 
debate. It was a high-powered revolution eng. 
neered through hate. The so-called Reformers did 
not think simply that the old Church was a bit mis 
taken about this or that doctrine. They thought-at 
least they taught—that the Church was “the horrible 
harlot, the Kirk malignant.” Catholics were, “sonnes 
of perditioun”; Queen Mary’s confessors were “the 
impudent shavelings, the chaplains of Baal that eat 
at Jezebel’s table”; and the Pope was “that anti. 
Christ, that man of sin, and son of perdition, that 
exalteth himself in the Church against Christ and 
all that is called God.” The Church which men had 
known for 1500 years was not a weak Church: it 
was no Church at all, or, rather, it was “The Syna- 
gogue of Satan.” 


ANp—thanks to English su,»port and the avarice and 

{\roguery of so many Scottish nobles—this violent 
revolution was successful. Within a few decades the 
people were in the grip of an efficient police state 
and this Scarlet Woman stuff was being fed to the 
children with their mothers’ milk. Indigenous Ca- 
tholicism was confined within two remote Highland 
districts and an almost impenetrable iron curtain 
was erected, insulating the country from outsid 
Catholic influence. The Catholic Church became a 
figment of a diseased imagination. The Scarlet 
Woman became more scarlet and more terrifying 
The foundations of a huge, national, religious nev- 
rosis had been well and truly laid. 

Today the diehard Calvinist wing of Presbyteri- 
anism, represented by the handful of members of 
the Free Church in the North West Highlands and 
Islands, keeps the old flag flying with an occasional 
denunciation of Rome—particularly if British Roy- 
alty pay a visit to the Vatican. Still less frequently, 
a murmur of alarm will arise from some jaundiced 
Glasgow elder of the more moderate Church o 
Scotland, at the feared infiltration of Catholics into 
public life and service. An immigrant Orangeman 
from Northern Ireland will throw the odd _ bottle 


SCOTTIS 


by RONALD WALLS 
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somewhere in Lanarkshire on the 12th of July. But 
the fires of hate have burned very low and these 
eccentricities are smiled upon by the average Scot, 
who prefers to look with affection upon his Catholic 
neighbor. After all, he likes to reflect sentimentally, 
“We're a’ Jock Tamson’s bairns.” 


t is true that he still fears the Church, although 
[he has ceased to hate it, and will say of his 
Catholic neighbors: “They are Catholics you know— 
but very nice people,” meaning that it is quite extra- 
ordinary that they should be nice people. But he is 
much readier to like people than to keep up an old 
quarrel; and so, every time he speaks of his Catholic 
neighbors he loses just a little of his fear of the 
Church and the old, diseased image fades a bit. 

On the death of Pope Pius XII, the Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
immediately announced his sympathy for Catholics 
and expressed his respect for the late Holy Father. 
Even more striking was the full-scale eulogy which 
Dr. Warr preached in St. Giles, Edinburgh, on the 
Sunday following the Holy Father's death. Dr. Warr 
said: 

I am sure I am expressing the feelings of you all 
when I say that cur heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
the 450 million of our fellow-Christians who owe 
allegiance to the Church of Rome. In every land 
throughout the whole world they are sorrowing at 
the death of their illustrious Father in God. 

In the personality of Eugenio Pacelli, for the last 
nineteen years a lamp of sanctity, wisdom and moral 
grandeur has shone from the Vatican through the 
mists and shadows of this troubled earth. We would 
join with those in all the Churches, and with multi- 
tudes who owe no ecclesiastical allegiance who 
today feel deep gratitude to God for the life and 
witness of Pope Pius XII. 


_ more striking perhaps were the same clergy- 
man’s words spoken before the election of Pope 
Pius XII, and which he quoted in the same eulogy. 

It is Christianity itself that is on the defensive, 
anl we, Protestants to the core, met within this 
ancient church so traditionally a stronghold of the 
Protestant cause, may well pray to God today for 
the guidance of those entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of electing the next Bishop of Rome. 

These words were spoken in the place where 


John Knox gave vent to many of his maledictions. 
The moving finger has practically begun a new 
book. 

One of the most striking signs of new develop- 
ment in recent years has been the proposals made 
for a Union between Presbyterians and Anglicans: 
These proposals are contained in the now famous 
“Bishop’s Report,” published in 1957. This report 
suggests ways in which the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland and the Episcopal Church of England 
might be blended in government so that neither 
party to the union would be offended. 


YHE proposals are supported by many who are 
| prepared to admit that Presbyterian Order is not 
an unalterable feature of Divine Revelation. Roughly 
identical with this group are those who are feeling 
their way towards the idea that the Church must 
appear to the world to be one and must be able to 
teach clearly with one voice. 

Opposed to these are the Nationalists who see 
in the proposals another attempt by England to 
absorb one of our national institutions; and by those 
older-fashioned Calvinists (Cont. on page 23) 





RESBYTERIANISM TODAY 


What has happened since John Knox brought 


Calvinism to Scotland? Ronald Walls, 


a convert, answers from Edinburgh 
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In the movies when a good guy 


shoots a bad guy he is really dead. 


But on TV he keeps breathing 


RECENTLY rediscovered a very pleasant pas- 

time. Many believe it to be an abandoned folk 

custom and may be surprised to learn it is still 

being practiced, albeit only by the very young 
and a few diehard cultists of which I am one. It is a 
practice known as “going to the movies.” 

This, to most people, is dated, like mahjong, 
Rudy Vallee and automobiles with rumble seats. 
Which is all right with me. I ‘am not trying to start 
a fad or anything. I enjoy the splendid isolation in 
which I bask at the local cinema. I’m kind of a loner 
anyway and here I am untroubled by any mobs. 

“Why go to the movies,” the chant goes. “When 
you can stay home and see them on TV?” 

Publicly I agree. But privately I find the best 
movie ever made is pretty pallid stuff on a 21-inch 
screen, with half the plot eliminated to make way 
for commercials which come about once every ten 
minutes. And the very homey familiarity of the 
living room challenges any movie to transport you 
to never-never land. 


| be going to say that enjoying a movie is a 
group experience but actually the movies I 
attend are as devoid of groups as my living room. 
But there are advantages. No longer any peering 
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by JOHN J. RYAN 


around for a single seat. No more stepping on toes 
as you stumble over a dozen people in the row. No 
worry about sitting behind a large lady with a 
large hat. 

No siree. Today you drop into any seat—there 
are 646 empty ones. Use one for your hat, one for 
your coat, one for your popcorn and still have three 
seats to sprawl out on. Never before did a movie 
admission ticket buy as much sheer acreage as it 
does today. No fear of “seats in the balcony only.” 
In fact, chances are the balcony is closed or con- 
verted into a supermarket. 

And no difficulty seeing. The screen is not only 
100 times larger than a TV set but it surrounds you. 
You're really part of the movie today, as a matter 
of fact it is hard to resist the temptation to get into 
the action and talk to the actors, which I occasion- 
ally do. As I am often the only one in the theater 
there are no complaints. 


His is no exaggeration. I do not know why some 
pvr theaters stay open when I am the only 
patron and they cannot always depend on me. One 
night I called the local movie and asked, “What 
time does the feature go on?” 

The manager replied: “It depends. What time 
can you get here?” 

The odd thing about it is today movies are won- 
derful. TV competition has forced them into making 
gigantic epics in full color, in visitavision, stere0- 
phonic sound and even, if we can believe the ad- 
vance publicity, soon to carry realistic odors as well. 
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This will mean when a movie critic says “That 
picture smells” he may not mean what you might 
think. 

But the best thing about it is the fact that you 
get an uninterrupted movie. No commercials. No 
station breaks. No spot announcements. No _ inte- 
grated plugs. No doorbell ringing. No wife to make 
you carry your own snacks in from the kitchen. No 
fear of spilling said snacks on the new living room 
rug. No snow, haze, flip-flop or other TV menaces. 
And the movie is only a few months old—not a few 
decades. 


_" is only part of the joy of the movies. If you 
go to the movies on weekday evenings and care- 
fully stay away from them on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons, there are no children to worry about. All 
children, including your own, are home watching 
TV. Except, sadly, mine. My five only want to 
watch TV when I want to watch TV. 

And of course they want to watch some gory 
murder when I want to watch Captain Kangaroo 
and any parent knows who wins. That is bad enough 
but they are inveterate channel twisters so I never 
do see a complete TV show anyhow. Not so at the 
movies. There I am a happy refugee from TV. 

Only that is not all of it either. Frankly I enjoy 
being fooled. And Hollywood is really the expert in 


make believe. When they show a rugged mountain 
itis a mountain and it looks rugged. On TV the 
same mountain moves back and forth when some- 
body rustles the canvas it is painted on. When a 
good guy shoots a bad guy in the movies he is really 
dead—or so it seems. On TV the corpse has a habit 
of breathing heavily and sometimes getting up and 






walking away before they frantically swing the 
camera to something else. 

Besides, who knows TV stars? All new faces. At 
the movies it is seeing old friends. Twenty-five years 
ago as a little lad I saw Gary Cooper facing down 
tough hombres on a street in Tombstone. Today 
there he is in a new movie doing the same thing. 
Twenty years ago there was Spencer Tracy as a fish- 
erman in Captains Courageous—he’s still a fisher- 
man in The Old Man And The Sea. And he and 
Coop and all the rest never change. On TV they age. 
In the movies time stands still for thirty years. I find 
this comforting. 

On the other hand the movies are not cheap. It 
is not the 90¢ admission but the $1.65 I spend on 
popcorn, fudgicles and assorted goodies. This really 
only reflects inflation. When I was a kid I got the 
same stuff for 5¢. The manager of the theater re- 
cently made me a proposition. He said he would like 
to close down the movie house but keep the popcorn 
stand open if he was assured of my business. 

I withered him with my Gary Cooper High Noon 


look. 


H' then countered with a suggestion that he in- 
stall a TV set on the popcorn counter and he 
and I could watch the wrestling matches—he is, you 
see, a lonely man. I waved this away also. Finally 
he admitted that he cannot afford to get Hollywood 
movies anymore and if he keeps the theater open he 
will have to show only home movies of his children. 
On alternate weeks he promised to show home 
movies of my children. We shook on it. 

So, you see, the cinema will not die, at least not 
as long as I own a movie camera. t 
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Guadalupe 
and the 
Racial 
issue 


Were the Aztecs to be 
exploited or loved as neighbors? 


Mary gave the verdict 


‘4 by SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 


In 1531 the Blessed Virgin appeared to Juan Diego while he was on his 
way to early Mass. Her words had a deep significance for Mexico's future. 


O connect the apparitions of Our Lady of 

Guadalupe with the racial issues of today 

seems at first to be stretching matters too 

far. But this is by no means the case. What 
happened at Guadalupe in 1531 has a direct bearing 
on the present contention over racial rights. The 
following facts about the circumstances and message 
of the apparitions will prove this point. 

The aftermath of the great war between Spain 
and the Aztec nation of Mexico was filled with 
many problems. The natives, who had been badly 
beaten, could offer little or no resistance to postwar 
abuse. Many of the conquering Spaniards were 
anxious to convert the nation to Christianity; still 
others sought to exploit the defeated natives for gold. 

With the termination of the war, the Indians 
offered their conquerors the gold which they had 
been accustomed to offer to the gods in their tem- 
ples. Even this amount of gold—though great—would 
not satisfy the appetites of some greedy Spaniards. 
Consequently the natives were sent into mines to 
uncover more gold. The words of the contemporary 
chronicler, Motolinia, paint the sad picture, “The 
Indian slaves who up to the present have died in 
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these mountains cannot be counted.” Furthermore, 
the Indians living in Mexico City were forced into 
slave labor to reconstruct the city ruined by war 
Those of the outlying districts and countryside were 
forced to surrender their fruitful plantations. 

From a natural standpoint, the natives were open 
to abuse because of their traditional hospitality and 
display of gifts. Some of the conquerors with places 
of minor authority capitalized on this generosity by 
forcing the natives of the town to pay them tribute 
The prices were so ridiculously high that in many 
cases the Indians, unable to meet the demand, sold 
their children and their lands to pay up. 


OWEVER, the greatest responsibility for cruelty to 
H the Indians belonged to the ruling body known 
as the first Audiencia, whose acting president at the 
time was the notorious Nuno de Guzman. A cleat 
picture of the state of affairs under the first Audien- 
cia is given in a message which the Bishop-Elect, 
Zumarraga, sent to the Spanish Court. In it he called 
attention to the shameful sale of over ten thousand 
natives from the Panuco district by de Guzman. He 
further pleaded that Indians be not used as beasts 
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of burden, that young native students who cate- 
chized among their own people be not impeded in 
their work by the Spaniards, that Indian men be not 
maimed and killed, and that Indian women be not 
used by the Spaniards for their pleasure. 

ue first Audiencia went so far as to propose that 
Tithe Indians of Mexico were irrational and hence 
not worthy of Catholicism. The case eventually was 
brought to Rome, where Pope Paul II issued the 
letter Sublimis Deus, condemning racism and de- 
daring that the Indians should not be deprived of 
their liberty or property or be enslaved in any way 
but rather should be converted to fullness of the 
faith of Christ. 

The vear 1530 brought a sigh of relief when a 
second Audiencia supplanted the first. Although this 
one treated the Indians kindly, abuses still contin- 
ued. It was at this time that the apparitions of Our 
Lady began. 

On December 9, 1531, a Saturday, the Blessed 
Virgin made a miraculous appearance to one of the 
persecuted natives. There was nothing extraordinary 
about this native. Born around 1474 of poor Indian 
parents called mazehuales or the servant class, in the 
village of Cuauhtitlan, his pagan name had been 
which in the 
Aztec meant “he who talks like an eagle.” One of 


Cuauhtlatonhuac, the language of 
the early converts to Catholicism, he was baptized 
Juan Diego by the Franciscan friars about 1524. 
Although he lived a long way from the monastery 
of Tlateloco, Juan frequently walked to it via a hill 


Strictly speaking, Guadalupe is the name of a picture 


town that 


But it is also applied to the church containing the picture and to 


grew 


called Tepeyac. He did this every Saturday morning 
to attend the six o’clock Mass and catechism class 
which followed it. On one of these trips, as he was 
passing the hill of Tepeyac, the Virgin appeared to 
Juan. ; 

Her words to him had a striking significance for 
the terrible treatment which the natives had been 
receiving. She recalled the dominion of God over all 
creatures and expressed her keen compassion in 
seeing her Indians suffering so. She addressed Juan 
in his native tongue: 

My very dear son I am the eternal Virgin 
Mary, Mother of the True God, Author of life, 
Creator of all and Lord of Heaven and Earth 
it is my desire that a church be built here in this 
place for me, where, as your most merciful Mother 
and that of all your people, I may show my loving 
clemency, and the compassion that I bear to the 
Indians, and to those who love me and seek me and 
to all those who seek my protection, and call upon 
me in their travail and afflictions, and where | may 
hear their sorrows and prayers and give them con- 
solation and help 


UAN reported the incident and the Virgin’s request 
J to Bishop Zumarraga, who was a staunch de- 
the Indians. Selected 


Bishop-Elect by Charles V of Spain, his task was 


fender of the rights of as 
to organize the church in Mexico and protect the 
Indians. Bishop Zumarraga had suffered much with 
his beloved Indians. He had seen them threatened 


by the Spaniards with hanging (Cont. on page 26) 
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OLD-FASHION EE” 


TEACHER 


OW do you ask a man to retire? Brother 
Maurice wrestled with this question in the 
confines of a lower berth through the corn 
fields of Ohio, the mountains of Pennsyl- 

vania, around the famous Horseshoe Curve, amid 
the jolts and screeches of the switch engine in Har- 
risburg. Shortly after the train departed southward 
toward Baltimore, Brother Maurice gave up the 
uneven match and fled to the washroom. 

While he washed and shaved, the unanswerable 
question continued to harass his mind, lunging in 
close where it appeared so easy to grab and pin 
down, yet always stepping back nimbly at the last 
moment, taunting, derisive, untouched. How do 
you ask a man to retire? 

Do you say, “Brother James, the Society of Mary 
requests your resignation from active duty in the 
classroom. The Society recognizes your great con- 
tribution to Catholic Education during the past 
fifty-three vears and wishes to reward your services 
by allowing you to choose the community in which 
you prefer to spend your declining vears.” 

Yes, you say that. You say it and watch the old 
man’s calm eyes cloud just a little. You watch him 
take a pinch of snuff, extract his blue bandana hand- 
kerchief, rub his nose vigorously before replying 
with quiet certainty, “I don’t want to retire, Maury. 
You know that.” 


— James had earned the right to address the 
Inspector of Schools of the Cincinnati Province 
as “Maury” by having taught him in the fourth 
grade thirty years before. In fact, Brother Maurice 
had been taught in the very same classroom that 
Brother James was still using. Brother James was as 
much a fixture in St. James the Greater Parochial 
School as George Washington's picture or the Amer- 
ican flag. It was as difficult to think of St. James 
without Brother James as it was to think of Balti- 
more without white marble steps or of the Chesa- 
peake Bay without crabs. 

Brother James did not want to retire. The whole 
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vy fow 


by JOHN J. SCHREIBE 


Province knew that. The Provincial Council knew 
only too well. 

Brother Maurice snorted at his lathered face 
the mirror when he thought of that last meetij 
They had ganged up on him, the junior memb 
and had dumped into his lap the hot potato that 
scorching their hands. 





Father Provincial had planned the meeting 





such a way that the question of Brother Jame 








retirement was brought up at the end of the b 





ness, as though it were a detail he had almost o 


looked. 






_— Provincial had even allowed the other 
members of the Council to stand up for the cl 





ing prayer before he had said apologetically, “Oh 
- ¥ a 


almost forgot! There is a letter from Brother Fre] 





Clifford that needs your consideration.” Then 





had read the letter from the new young principal 





St. James which stated in a clear-cut, business-li 








. . qj 
manner—to Brother Maurice it was a cold-heart 






manner—that Brother James should be put out 
pasture because his American history stopped at t 
Civil War, his arithmetic centered around 0} 






fashioned drill cards, and his reading was complet 





oral and—horror of horrors!--phonetic. 





The Council members had discussed the ma 





Brother Maurice defending Brother James’s right 





choose the time of his retirement. The other mé 






bers all felt it was now time for Brother James 






leave the classroom. Coldly and objectively t 
considered his age, seventy-three, the number 





steps he must climb every day, the number of pap 





he must correct, the number of students he 1 





control. A man of seventy-three, they decided, 
longer had the vitality needed to teach 

fourth-grade boys. They refrained from making 
statute—it was not a matter for law-making—a 








instead recommended by a vote of six to one th 





Brother James be asked to leave his classroom 
the end of the term and take a well-earned ref 
Each one hastily withdrew behind a wall of dow! 
cast silence when Father Provincial asked w 
would do the dirty work of (Cont. on page 4 
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EDITORIALS: 


"FP 
ree ec ee ee age eee ee ee en ee ee eee “=~ Dec 
° New 
Kit and Kaboodle ve 
gho 
®"A nice, decent, normal kid sends off a half-dollar for a do-it-yourself model 
airplane kit. He gets his kit. Then a week later he gets an obscene catalogue." act 
David H. Stephens, head of U.S. Post Office Inspectors, was speaking. Leg 
In the big business of pornography, Los Angeles, sophisticated city on the fre 
Pacific, is far and away the leader. L.A. courts have often made the job of tot 


keeping dirty pictures out of the mails difficult for the Post Office Department, cis 
Whenever the Inspectors had seized a picture that would make a centaur blush, 

the Los Angeles courts would call it "art." Now that a new law permits prose- 
cution of peddlers of obsecenity at the place of delivery as well as at the place Ay 
of mailing, we hope that a number of communities will bear down hard on those 





who run this-half-billion-dollar business. >Th 
the 
und 
No Trial At All per 
®©"Death to dictators!" was the slogan on the lips of Fidel Castro, bearded hero the 
of Cuba, as he relaxed before TV cameras after Batista fled. Now Castro looks to 
a lot like the dictator himself. And Dale Francis, columnist of Our Sunday an 
Visitor, has soured on Fidel. After going back for a second look at what was a 
i?) ‘ 


going on in Cuba, here is what he said: "I was not prepared for the suddenness 
and intensity of what is happening in Cuba. I am sorry I was proved wrong, 
because it saddens me to see Cuba fall under a new tyranny. I am thankful that I 
went back to Cuba at exactly the time the Red campaign was intensified." Ur 
In conclusion, Francis wrote: "The new dictator is as fully a dictator as 


Batista ever was. Anyone who disagrees with him is a counter-revolutionist. They Ge 
are tagged as Batista men and thrown into prison. There have been executions with} “* 
no trial at all. And now in prison are 60 men who fought beside Castro, awaiting to 
whatever whim he decrees for them because they saw the mask torn off the face of 
the new tyranny." blo 
ste) 
not 
Parents and Teachers ss 
PAt the 56th annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Association, to ; 
the present and future situation of our Catholic school system was put under mosi 


sharp focus. Right now there are 1,945,252 Catholic primary school pupils and about 
780,000 Catholic high school students being educated in our schools. And indica- 
tions are, stated Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan of Bridgeport, Conn., "that the size Tr 
of our educational system will have to be not merely doubled, but tripled within 


our next generation." ; PIn 
Bishop Shehan suggested that in places where it is impossible to provide nize 

full Catholic education for all children, thought might be given to a plan whereby§ mil) 

students in the more critical years—from the seventh to the twelfth grades—be 

provided with full Catholic education. For the other younger children, instruc- Chit 

tion by parents and by extracurricular religious instruction might be adequate. the: 
Other important matters discussed at the convention were: ine: 
—Cost of educational needs is tremendous, but Catholics are willing to Free 

make the sacrifice for such an important cause. Let 
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—Even more important than costs is the problem of personnel. And here the 
future depends on a sufficient supply of religious vocations. 


Pressure or Choice 


»>"Pressure group" is a bad word often used by those who criticize the Legion of 
Decency. In their favorite papers they complain, like Bosley Crowther in the 
New York Times, that "the forces of censorship and legal restraints on the ‘free 
speech’ prerogatives of motion pictures are far from ready to give up their 
ghosts." 

But the Legion of Decency is basically a committee which acts as the critics 
act. A picture comes out and they give a mature opinion and evaluation. The 
Legion's evaluation is moral. Surely the critics do not feel they have violated 
free speech when they "pan" a movie and it loses out at the box-office. Only ina 
totalitarian state would people be expected to go to every movie without exer- 
cising some thought and free choice beforehand. 


An Omission 


>The American Jewish Committee hailed Pope John‘s order deleting a reference to 
the Jews in the Good Friday prayers "as a significant step toward interreligious 
understanding." 

The prayer read: Oremus pro perfidiis Judaeis ("Let us pray for the 
perfidious Jews"). Actually the translation into English was: "Let us pray for 
the unbelieving Jews." But since the Latin word had changed through the centuries 
to the insulting meaning of untrustworthy, Pope John struck it out. No change 
in truth is involved. The Jews still do not believe in Christ, but the Pope 
showed his love for them by deleting from the liturgy a word which had become 
offensive. 





Unity Quiz 


>George Gallup has come up with statistics on another poll. "Can Christians 
unite" was the question put to U.S. public opinion as the Holy Father's intention 
to convoke a General Council has upped interest in religious unity. 

"The Catholic belief that the Pope heads 'the one true church’ is a major 
block for Protestants," Gallup found. But should not this be called rather "a 
stepping stone"? The one Church is identified by the successor of Peter. It is 
not a nebulous invisible organization of various beliefs. 

Again, Gallup says that Catholics think Protestant "refusal to compromise" 
is the greatest drawback to unity. Has Gallup used words accurately? In the 
light of history it should not be called "refusal to compromise "but unwillingness 
to accept the total message of Christ. Go back far enough and the ancestors of 
most Protestants were Catholics. 











They Don't Deserve It 


>In some quarters the song is still being sung—"The United States should recog- 
nize Red China." The chorus goes something like this: "You can't ignore 600 
million people." . 

But does Red China's actions and attitude warrant such arguments? The 
Chinese Reds have persecuted religion, destroyed foreign businesses and isolated 
their people from contact with the outside world. Including Tibet, they have 
incited five revolutions. They have shown outstanding hostility toward the whole 
Free World and the United Nations. "Whatcha gonna do when they act that way?" 
Let ‘em in? 
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Fr. Jeremiah Kelliher, S.A., is Newman Club Chaplain 
at Howard University 





At Newman Hall the Catholic student may attend daily and 
Sunday Mass 
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NEWMAN 
CLUB 
CHAPLAIN 


On the University campus an 
important role is played by the “clubs” 


named after Cardinal Newman 


NEWMAN CLUBS. One of the grave concerns of the 
Catholic Church today is for those of her members 
who attend non-Catholic institutions of learning. Be- 
cause of the danger that Catholics might be exposed 
to false doctrines, she strives to insure the beliefs of 
her children through Newman Clubs. Named after 
Cardinal Newman, these clubs which aim to keep the 
Catholic students interested in their religion are pres- 
ent in numerous high schools, colleges, and universities. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. One such club is available 
to the students of Howard University in Washington, 
D.C. Howard University was chartered by an act of 
Congress in 1867, and is located less than three miles 
from the Capitol. With a campus of approximately 
fiftv acres, this coeducational institution boasts some 
of the finest artists, scientists and scholars. Although 
Howard was not conceived as a segregated institution, 
most of the students are Negro. 


NEWMAN HALL. The Newman Club of Howard Uni- 
versity had its beginnings in the early thirties. At that 
time Benedictine priests from the Washington priory 
acted as its chaplains. Since then the clubs has come a 
long way in its physical setup, organization, and mem- 
bership. In 1948, the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
assumed the chaplaincy, and in June of 1951, Archbishop 
Patrick O’Boyle of Washington dedicated Newman Hall, 
the new headquarters, located at 2417 First Street in 
the North West section of Washington. The Hall is a 
three-story brown brick house with a chapel, office 
for the chaplain, recreational facilities, and dormitories 
for a limited number of students. At present Fr. Jeremiah 
Kelliher, S.A., is the chaplain. 


INITIATION. Fr. Jeremiah’s first problem is to acquaint 
the newcomer at the University with its Newman Club. 
On orientation day he is presented to the student body. 
Fr. Jeremiah takes this opportunity to inform the stu- 
dents about the club, its purpose, available facilities, 
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and functions. When the student expresses his wish 
to become a member, he is initiated into the Newman 
Club with a religious ceremony. His membership in 
the club helps him religiously, intellectually, and socially. 


RELIGIOUSLY. Daily Mass is celebrated at Newman 
Hall, and facilities for confession are also available. 
Each Sunday there are two Masses, after which novena 
devotions are held. The Stations of the Cross are made 
every Friday, and Holy Hours are held several times 
during the year. Benediction is also given regularly. 
There are also devotions each evening during Lent. 
Fr. Jeremiah’s campus office at Howard is the setting 
for the daily recitation of the Rosary and for prayers 
for success in studies. Finally twice a year communion 
breakfasts and days of retreat are held. All in all, the 
Newman Club member at Howard University is well 
provided with opportunities helping him to be a better 
Catholic. 


INTELLECTUALLY. The Newman Club at Howard 
provides its members with lectures given by prominent 
priests and laymen from Catholic University, George- 
town University, and the N.C.W.C. The topics are 
generally on Catholic subjects or matters of general 
interest, e.g. this year’s talks have been on the Reforma- 
tion, Infallibility of the Pope, Sacred Scripture, the 
Legion of Mary, and the F.B.I. In addition, this past 
Lent Fr. Jeremiah conducted a series of lectures on 
marriage. A library stacked with Catholic books, maga- 


Archbishop O’Boyle dedicated Newman Hall in 1951. 


zines, pamphlets, and newspapers is open to the students. 
Occasionally films are shown on such topics as the 
Shroud of Turin, the Holy Land, and so on. 


SOCIALLY. The Newman Club also serves as a social 
outlet for the Catholic students at Howard. Each Wed- 
nesday evening there is a get-together program at 
the Hall. A knotty-pine basement area is an ideal spot 
for pingpong, dances, records and just plain talking. 
For a change of pace regular outings are also sched- 
uled, and picnics are a favorite in good weather. 


IMPORTANCE. Through the good influence of Newman 
Club members, non-Catholic students at Howard come 
to know the Catholic Church, and often are led to 
enter it. One club member has undertaken on his own 
to have the Rosary recited in his dormitory at Howard 
each day, with both Catholics and non-Catholics par- 
ticipating. And very often a club member will bring 
a non-Catholic to Sunday Mass. By sponsoring dances 
for various high school fraternities and sororities in 
Washington, Newman Hall creates a favorable atmos- 
phere in the minds of teenagers, several of whom will 
enter Howard after graduation from high school. Hence, 
they will already be acquainted with the Newman 
Club, and it will be a comparatively simple matter 
for them to enroll in it as members. But ultimately 
the importance of the Newman Club lies in its purpose. 
We might call Newman Hall and the Newman Club 
the parish church for 450 Howard University students. 


It has been a boon to Catholic students ever since 
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A SWISS 
SHRINE 


“O Swirzercanv!” Mark Twain 
once wrote, of the country which 
is three-fifths Alps. “There are 
mountains and mountains and 
mountains in this world, but only 
these take you by the heartstrings. 
I wonder what the secret of it is.” 

The answer, I think, is that the 
charm of the Alps lies not simply 
in their beauty alone unconnected 
with the history of man. Switzer- 
land is the neutral ground and 
highway of Europe. Before Hanni- 
bal and after Napoleon it has been 
involved in Europe’s history. 

Switzerland, moreover, is ancient 
Christian soil. The traveler fre- 
quently discovers Christian shrines 
which have played a role in shap- 
ing not only the history of the 
region but are important in the 
history of Europe and the world. 

It was to such a shrine that I 
headed one day from Lucerne. The 
Swiss Southeastern Railway train 
going north via Arth climbs along 
the mountains where in 1806 mil- 
lions of tons of boulders broke 
loose and crushed four little vil- 
lages in the valley. After passing 
the Mythen peaks we entered the 
canton of Schwyz, the area which 
gives Switzerland its name. Soon 
we were at Maria Einsiedeln, the 
principal Marian shrine of the 
country. 

It was September. In the dis- 
tance were the mountains with 
their peaks riding the clouds. Be- 
neath were gently sloping hills, 
parts lined with patterns of trees. 
Where the slope leveled out into 
fertile land, neat farms were ar- 
ranged in the landscape. In the 
center of everything was the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Einsiedeln, a tre- 
mendous square of cloisters and 
buildings with two towers indicat- 
ing the front of the church. 

Einsiedeln’s origin is ancient. St. 
Meinrad, a pious Benedictine her- 
mit, made a secluded home for 
himself here about 850 A.D. After 
he was killed in 861 at the hands 
of robbers, the spot became a con- 
oo hermitage for holy men to 

ve. 
: One of these, St. Eberhard, built 


ae 








the first monastery, of which he 
was the first abbot. An ancient 
legend tells us that in 948 the 
church was miraculously  conse- 
crated by Christ Himself, assisted 
by the four Evangelists, St. Peter 
and St. Gregory the Great. In 127 
the abbey was made an independ- 
ent principality by the Hapsburgs, 
and continued as such until the 
French Revolution. At this time 
the villagers saved the famous 
statue of the Black Virgin from de- 
struction by hiding it in Tyrol. 

Today the shrine is a dynamo of 
religious activity, annually attract- 
ing thousands of pilgrims. And 
when September comes the num- 
bers increase, since September 14 
is the anniversary of the miracu- 
lous consecration of the basilica. 

With the pilgrims I walked up 
to the baroque church, outside of 
which stands fourteen bronze wa- 
ter spouts and sculptured statues 
of the emperors Otto and Hein- 
rich, who were ancient patrons of 
the Abbey. Inside, pilgrims were 
saying the rosary before the statue 
of the Virgin. Here each afternoon 
the monks sing the Salve Regina. 
At the side of the nave, which is 
separated from the choir by beau- 
tiful wrought iron screens, is the 
tomb of St. Meinrad. The interior 
gives the feeling of joy and strength 
—the joy expressed by contempo- 
rary devotion to Mary and the 
strength of a devotion which goes 
back to the ages. 

Einsiedeln has a close connec- 
tion with America. In 1854 Bene- 
dictine monks from here came to 
Indiana to work among the In- 
dians. But its associations are 


broader than this. It is one of the - 


great places throughout the world 
where Mary is honored. t 
—Ravpu THomas, S.A. 
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Necrology 


7 7 
May theix 
souls 


vest tn peace 


We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them. 


John Murphy, Elizabeth Beck- 
mann, Josephine Rallings, Joseph 
MeKenna, John Hoyle, Winifred 
Heagney, Cheatham E. Hodges 
Nellie Laffone, Frederick Haude, 
Julia Heneghan, Patrick Griffin, 
Emily Isabel Kulley, Pasquale 
Cesaretti, Mary Ligos, John E 
Luckow, George A. Cullen, Edwin 
McKernan, John  Bokras, Miss 
Eleanor Crossland, S. G. Noland 
James Lubreo, Kazemier Kuchor- 
ski, Louise Wnhrukowski, Charles 
Brown, Owen Holland, Maria Mul- 
lins, Mabel Healey, Joseph Scott, 
Nicholas Bartoline, John J. O'Hare, 
James Donohue, Ellen Schwandt, 
William J. Sornborger, Laurence 
Martin, Mrs. George Dias, John 
Neary, Andrew Morkevich, Sarah 
A. Foster, Lula Degree, Mary 
Fisher, Cardinal Stritch, Mary Lo- 
scalzo, Thomas J. Fleming, Mary 
Fabri, Miss Georgiana Dussault, 
George Schupp, Sr., Elizabeth 
Schupp, James Terry, John Mur- 
phy, Anna Tyler, Mrs. Charles 
Costello, Sadie Peragine, Angelina 
Martin, Peter Cvelock, Joseph Ho- 
gan, Isabella Loepker, Anna HI. 
Richnausky, Margaret Platt, R. M. 
Quinn, Grace Mullin, Margaret 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. John F. Wallace, 
John A. Dolan, George F. Har- 
rington, Margaret Griffin, Mary 
Prodo, Johanna E. Linehan, An- 
thony D’Andrea, Ruth Weill, John 
Rome, Jane Traynor, Alice M. 
Brady, George Gilbert, Charles A. 
Gabig, Victor Brogneaux, Mary 
Kuchorski, Peter Wnukowski, Jo- 
seph Scherder, Frank Gillis, Timo- 
thy Buckley, Thomas Healey, Mary 
Scott, Miss Marie P. Gaudreau, 
Rebecca McLaughlin, Anthony De- 
Bernardis, Leo J. Callaghan, Eliz- 
abeth Casebonne, Rev. Thomas 
W. Manley, Carmella Sanelli, Mr. 
Girat, Robert Runkle, Mary Keo- 
hane, Timothy Canty, Alphonse 
Marquis, Louis Costello, Sen. Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy, Peter Loscalzo, 
John J. Fitzgerald, Mary Grace 
Muffley, Nora May Malloy, Mayme 
Pelsor, George Schupp, Jr., Mar- 
garet Sweeney, Miss Stella Shan- 
non, Sarah Granville, Harriet Mc- 
Cann, Frank Marello, Marian Gal- 
laway, Mary Morello, Bea Gardner. 
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OF THE MONTH 


The Moral Problem of Styles and Fashions 
QUESTION: What is the correct attitude towards fashions? I've heard that 
the Church frowns on modern styles. Is this true? Can I follow the latest 
fashions and try to look my best and still be a good Catholic? 

Ann Page, New York City 


ANSWER: You have a good question, Ann. The problem of styles and fashions 
is a complex matter. Some Catholics never give it a thought; they simply 
follow the modern trends without question. For them there is no “moral” 
problem. Others have vague misgivings and they feel guilty about scanty 
bathing suits and low cut dresses, but they don’t know exactly why. Still 
others realize that the matter of dress and fashions, as everything else in life 
that involves man’s actions, has a relationship to eternal salvation. Since this 
is true, there must be Catholic principles to guide us safely because the very 
purpose of the Church is to help us save our souls. 

Fortunately, we do not have to look far for some authoritative statement 
about the problem of styles and fashions. A little over a year ago the late Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, gave a brilliant address to a group of fashion designers 
in which he touched on many points of the whole question. It will not be 
possible, Ann, to go over all of them here, but a few may be singled out. 


The Church and Fashions: Negative Side 

It is the abuse of fashions, declares the Holy Father, which has frequently 
led various members of the clergy from time to time to treat styles and fash- 
ions with suspicion and severity. The Church is concerned with the welfare of 
souls and where fashion or the manner of dressing, through immodesty, has 
been an occasion of sin and an incentive to evil, priests and bishops necessarily 
have had to condemn it in no uncertain terms. 

There is a difficulty, admits the Pope, in indicating with any universal 
rule the exact line where decency of attire ends and indecency begins. So 
many factors of place, time, persons, and social status are involved in such a 
judgment. For example, in grandmother's day the exposure of ankles was 
considered bold. Today—well, one need hardly go further—the comparison is 
evident. Yet, despite the so-called relativity of fashions, the Holy Father 
insists, there still and ever will exist limits of normal decency which an inborn 
sense of modesty points out to any fair-minded person. This sense of decency, 
almost without being consulted on the matter, gives immediate warning when 
certain styles or fashions become a threat to modesty or a proximate occasion 
of sin. Sometimes people who like to think of themselves as modern and 
progressive scoff at what they call the “scruples” of Catholics. For them the 
dictates of fashion, the applause of men, and the envy of women are the 
important things. The Church’s view, on the other hand, is that only right 
fashions guard modesty; modesty in turn is the defender of chastity; and 
chastity is the sacred protector of new life. 


The Church and Fashions: Positive Side 

Because of the perspective in which the Church places styles and fash- 
ions, it is easy to see why priests and bishops have been severe on what were 
considered at the time and place immodest fashions. However, it would not 
be right to say that a frown is the Church’s perpetual attitude toward styles 
and fashions in general. Like St. Paul, the Church declares: “. . . 1 wish women 
to be decently dressed, adorning themselves with modesty and dignity.” 
(I Tim. 2, 9) 

Let me emphasize that point, Ann. Too often we lose sight of it. The 
Church recognizes the need, particularly in women, to enhance in a reasonable 
manner the beauty and dignity of their person with suitable clothing. She sees 
that young people want styles and fashions which will express their joy and 
vitality, their desire to be attractive. She is aware also that those of mature 
age seek to obtain from appropriate clothing an atmosphere of dignity, seri- 
ousness, and serenity. All of these things Holy Mother Church is not against. 
She is against extremes: too much time and money spent, too much preoccupa- 
tion with styles and fashions; above all, she is against pure vanity, outright 
immodesty, and evil intentions. But, if extremes are avoided and the intention 
is good, to make oneself attractive is a legitimate endeavor. In other words, 
Ann, as long as the limits of modesty and moderation are observed, the 
Church wants her children to “look their best.” —FatHeR Rocer, S.A. 
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The oldest Catholic drama on 
radio, honoring Our Lady 
under the title of Our Lady of 
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A New Novena begins 
every Wednesday. 
Send your petitions today. 


Your help in maintaining the Ave 
Maria Hour will be greatly 
appreciated. 


Address your petitions to: 


THE AVE MARIA HOUR 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Miraculous Medal booklet on request. 














Send Used Clothing: 


. Overcoats, topcoats 

. Suits, shirts, hats 

. Underwear, socks 

. Shoes, rubbers, gloves 
5. Eyeglasses 


to: St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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The Dignity of Work 

Continued from page 7 

teally doesn’t pay me; it doesn’t give 
ime enough back for all my sweat 
and trouble. But then, most people 
seem to say the same thing. Are you 
saying now, Father, that I ought to 
use my work to save my soul?” 

Father Moran smiled more broadly. 
“Go to the head of the class,” he 
kidded; and then, more seriously, 
“Yes, Joe, that’s right. We ought to 
use everything we do, but particu- 
larly work, to help us in the salva- 
tion and sanctification of our souls. 
After all, a good part, perhaps a 
major part of our lives is spent at 
work. Isn’t that true?” 

“Oh, sure, that’s right,” Joe readily 
conceded. Now that the light was 
beginning to dawn on him, he wanted 
to push the matter further. “But how 
can a person do this? I mean, how 
can I use my work in this way? 
What do I have to say? Is there 
some special prayer or something?” 

“Whoa, not so fast,” Fr. Moran ob- 
jected, but anyone could see that 
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THREE DIFFERENT MEN 


If the study of one man’s life can 
be of interest, much more will be the 
lives of the first three Post-Reforma- 
tion English Cardinals. It is precisely 
this comparison which will make the 
book The Three Cardinals’ a new and 
notable contribution to those inter- 
ested in the history of the Catholic 
Church in 19th Century England and 
its three most prominent personages. 
Other works have been written on 
Newman, Wiseman, and Manning but 
this is an instance where the author 
has wisely seen the possibility of set- 
ting a parallelism of the three, thereby 
more strikingly illustrating the work- 
ings of Providence, the interplay of 
the human and the divine. There is 
no attempt to ignore the occasional 
discord that ensued from the diver- 
gent opinions and the conflicting 
manners of action. 

To Wiseman had fallen the un- 
enviable task of establishing and 
maintaining the English hierarchy 
and bringing into concordant union 
the “old” Catholic families, the Irish 
immigrants, and the steadily increas- 
ing number of converts. Wiseman 
knew the mind of the Holy See in 
this matter, having spent many years 
in Rome. He was a scholarly man, 
quite capable and willing to defend 
the Faith. Tactfully, he was even- 
tually able to break down much of the 
old prejudice. But he often seemed 
to shift responsibilities on his sub- 
ordinates and he was hesitant in mak- 
ing decisions. In Manning he found 
an outstanding administrator to rely 
on. It was on April 5, 1851, that 
Henry Manning was received into the 
Catholic Church. Two months later, 
on June 14, Wiseman ordained him. 

Manning is still the controversial 
figure of the three and yet his very 
nature marked him to be such. When 
he saw which way his duty lay he set 
upon a measured and undeviating 
course. His every move was a public 
affair. “Newman,” he said, “from the 
beginning to the end was a recluse— 
at Oriel, Littlkemore and Edgbaston, 
but I from the beginning was pitched 
head over heels into public life.” 

Of the three cardinals it is obvious 
that Ernest Reynolds favors Newman. 
He was the prophet, often misunder- 
stood; he was the intellectual who 
looked to the present and to the future. 
When Manning recommended New- 
man for the cardinalate he predicted 
that “in the rise and revival of the 
Catholic Faith in England there is 
no one whose name will stand out in 
history with so great prominence.” t 

—MATTHEW FLEMING, S.A. 
1By E. E. Reynolds (Kenedy, $4.50) 
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he was pleased at Joe Davis’ reac- 
tion. “Yes, there is a prayer you can 
say, and that is one way you can 
sanctify your work.” 

“Well?” asked Joe with some eager- 
ness. 

“One way you can sanctify your 
work is to offer it to God. The morn- 
ing is a good time to do this and 
what is called the “morning offering” 
is a good prayer to use. There are 
a number of formulas, but simply it 
comes down to offering all yom 
thoughts, words, and deeds—and this 
includes especially your work—of the 
day to God. This method of sancti- 
fication is by way of dedication.” 

“Oh, I see. We kind of hand over 
the work to God. Is that it, Father?” 

“You got it, Joe,” the priest re- 
plied. 

“But you mentioned ‘one way’ of 
sanctification. Does this mean there 
is another way?” Now that Joe saw 
this much, he didn’t want the rest 
of it to get away. 

“Well, yes,” Fr. Moran granted. 
“There is another way. You see, by 
offering work to God, by praying 
over it, so to speak, we bring God 
and His blessings to it, and this is a 
good way to sanctify work.” 

“I'm listening,” Joe encouraged, as 
Fr. Moran paused to bring his 
thoughts together. 

“The other way seems a little more 
difficult. Each one has to apply it to 
his own particular situation. In gen- 
eral, however, the secret is to bring 
to work a willingness to be sanctified 
by it. This means not only meeting 
responsibilities conscientiously, but es- 
pecially meeting and using the dif- 
ficulties of work to spiritual advan- 
tage. Many people waste the sorrows 
and troubles that come to them from 
work. A Christian uses them. So, for 
example, when 
like insects in your garden or flies 
when you're digging—you meet them 
with patience and fortitude. The idea 
is to turn the troubles around or con- 
vert them by your willingness to ac- 
cept them, suffer them, deal with 
them from a Christian outlook. As I 
say, this is not easy, but if you can 
get the hang of it, you'll have some- 
thing to change vour life.” Fr. Moran 
stopped for breath. 

“Yeh,” said Joe slowly and thought- 
fully, “I see what you mean.” 

“Well, that’s enough of a sermon 
for a while. I guess I had better get 
along—to work.” Fr. Moran started to 
head once again in the direction of 
his rectory. 

“Yeh, me too,” replied Joe Davis 
with a laugh, as he pushed his pitch- 
fork into the ground with renewed 
effort. 
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Scottish Presbyterianism Today 
Continued from page 9 
who are terrified by any semblanc e 
of “idolatry,” 
as much in the Anglican Church 
as they do in the Catholic Church. 
At the moment the latter group 
seem to have the weight of popula 
opinion behind them. But the impor- 


which they see almost 


tant thing for Catholics is not the re- 
sult of this reunion scheme the 
chances are deadlock for a long time 
to come) but the fact that many peo- 
ple in Scotland are being stirred to 
think afresh about the nature of the 
Church. An issue which has been 
closed for 400 years is being opened 
up again. The idea of a Visible 
Church is being discussed. At the 
present state, the argument is for 
ever foundering upon the attempt to 
demand unity and yet cling to the 
Calvinist presupposition that the 
Church is invisible. “This Kirk is in- 
visible, knawen onelie to God.” (Scots 
Confession 1560). Irreconcilable state- 
ments are being made as when the 
Report says: “Unity is not a contingent 
feature of the Church’s life, but. is 
of the essence of it,” and then later: 
“Yet disunity visibly persists, and dis- 
unity in any measure contradicts the 
nature of the Church.” 

The problem was neatly solved by 
“THE SCOTSMAN” in its leading 
article on the day after the Church 
of Scotland decided to study the 
Report. It wrote: 

If unity is of the essence of the 
Church's life, as the report says it is, 
then the logical step is to return to 
the Church of Rome. If this is re- 
pugnant to Presbyterians and some 
Anglicans, it can only be because 
unity is not essential; and indeed it 
cannot be essential unless we are to 
condemn our own separate Church 
polity since the sixteenth century.” 

If this statement is characteristic 
of the Scots’ dislike of compromise, 
it is also characteristic of the way he 
still—if the argument points Rome- 
wards—wwill add: “Which is of course 
absurd.” When will he stop saying 
this and add instead: “Which is a 
possibility?” 

The resolution of this problem will 
only come in the context of real life. 
The cheerful presence amongst the 
people of Scotland, of Catholics 
openly and joyfully living their Faith; 
and the spiritual and intellectual lead 
from clergy who understand the Pres- 
byterian mind, is the force which will 
determine what the moving finger 
will write next, and—more important 
still—where it will come to rest with 


the final full-stop. tT 








IS THIS 
REALLY LIFE? 


HE little boy believed no one; 
neither father, nor 

grandparents. He liked cherry- 
filled chocolate candies so he 
glutted himself one day with the 


fantastic number of several dozen 


mother, 


Oh, how he paid for his pleasure 
the next day! 

The little boy’s name is the 
American Public. The chocolate 
candies are the books, movies, plays 
and TV shows they consume by 
the dozens. The sweet cherry fill- 
ing authors and directors build 
their delights around is sex. Most 
apparent is this in the book busi- 
ness where the nasty, long arm of 
censorship has not yet reached 
with any power. 

But hopeful signs of recovery 
have gone up, as joyous to decent 
people as a smoke message from 
his village to a lost Indian. One 
of the most promising of these 
signs is a book that appeared in 
the middle of last year which we 
belatedly recommend to those of 
our readers who keep up with 
modern fiction. Author: Edmund 
Fuller. Title: Man in Modern Fic- 
tion. Publisher: Random House, 
New York. Price: $3.50. 

Mr. Fuller claims that the basic 
question we must ask of any book 
is, “What is your view of man?” 
The answer is all-important for 
the way the author constructs his 
plot, for the manners, morals, and 
motives he imposes on his charac- 
ters, for the vision of reality he 
will present to the world, and for 
the effect his work will have on 
readers. 

Great literature uncovers reality, 
so that the effect great classics 
have is remarkable. Go to see 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, a Greek 
tragedy, in which Oedipus unwit- 
tingly kills his father, marries his 
mother. At the end Oedipus is 
wrecked spiritually, banished from 
his land, blinded by his own hands. 
Yet, leaving the theatre after see- 
ing this or any of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, you have the tingling 
sensation, “What a magnificent 
thing it is to be a human being! 
And to think that I have and am 
a part of this greatness.” Then go 
to see Arthur Miller’s touted Death 
of a Salesman. To watch Willie 
Loman shuffling through his fail- 


ures and devising his own wretched 
solution is to leave the theatre 
murmuring, “What a 
miserable thing it is to be a human 


dejected], 


being! Is this what my life is and 
means?” : 

The indictment Edmund Fulle: 
levels at many of our novelists can 
be stated of our dramatists: Man 
to many of them is “...an ironic 
biological accident, inadequate, 
aimless, meaningless, isolated, in- 
herently evil, thwarted,  self-cor- 
rupting, morally answerable to no 
one, clasped in the vise of deter- 
minisms economic or biological.” 
Not often do our suave and _so- 
phisticated critics have the temer- 
ity to question such dramatists, to 
face up to what has happened to 
our modern conception of man, and 
to point to all how far we have 
slipped in our ideas from the high 
paragon that was man in the Greco- 
Judeo-Christian tradition. But little 
ripples are beginning to rock the 
ocean of criticism here and ther« 

For instance, when the World 
of Suzie Wong opened to the world 
of Broadway last October, Brooks 
Atkinson’s review in the Times 
sounded like so many echoes from 
Fuller’s book: “Some day the 
avant-garde theatre may portray a 
prostitute as greedy, coarse, igno- 
rant, untrustworthy, larcenous, fur- 
tive and possibly diseased.” Our 
best writers ignore Aristotle’s dic- 
tum that a hero should be a man 
like ourselves, neither totally de- 
praved nor idealistically good. The 
neurotics, the perverts, and the ex- 
ceptional have become the new 
heroes and the measuring. sticks 
for the rest of normal humanity. 

It is a most strange anomaly that 
all this raw and raucous writing 
is done in the name of realism; 
“let’s present life as it really is,” 
these writers seem to be scream- 
ing at us. Yet, they are afraid to 
see debauchery, lechery, neuroti- 
cism, violence, and sub-human be- 
havior for what they truly are— 
serious aberrations from reasonable, 
human behavior. Which is to say 
that Oedipus, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and their kind are always and con- 
sistently human, whatever their 
tragic faults. 

More and more critics (who 
can do much to help!) of books, 
movies, and TV are unconsciously 
joining ranks with Edmund Fuller 
and pointing up the aesthetic and 
moral weaknesses of much that is 
passed off as great “art.” t 

—DeSales Standerwick, S.A. 
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The Old-Fashioned Teacher 


Continued from page 14 

telling Brother James; that is, all ex- 
cept the Provincial Treasurer, who 
believed in unanimous votes and who 
dryly pointed out that Brother In- 
spector was due to visit St. James 
the following week. The Treasurer, 
who also believed in slots and de- 
partments, pointed out with no little 
asperity, that the whole question was 
not one for the Council but rightly 
belonged to the Office of the In- 
spector of Schools. 

Following the Treasurer’s remarks, 
the Council decided to strike the mat- 
ter from the minutes and dump it 
into Brother Maurice’s lap. The hot 
potato, however, carried six tags “rec- 
ommending” that the Inspector take 
immediate action on Brother James’s 
retirement. They were not legislating 
on what course of action Brother 
Maurice must follow, but they were 
all waving white gloved hands giving 
the young Inspector one, unmistak- 
able direction to follow. 

Brother Maurice, after shaving, was 
not able to sit in his Pullman car 
because the beds were still made up. 
He went back to the smoking lounge 
and tried to make his morning medi- 
tation. 

His meditation on the Immaculate 
Conception lasted about thirty sec- 
onds. Brother James had talked so 
often of Mary’s sinlessness. The kids 
used to ask Brother James questions 
about the Blessed Virgin because 
they knew it would put him in a 
good mood and get him off the sub- 
ject for at least fifteen minutes. 

On Friday afternoons after History 
and before he rewarded the class by 
reading from Tom Sawyer, Brother 
James had his class recite the Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin. , 

This had been Fritz Rosenkrantz’s 
moment of glory each and_ every 
week. Fritz was Brother James’ “pet” 
because Brother James always made 
“pets” out of the boys he had to 
flunk, and Fritz was spending a sec- 
ond year in the fourth grade. Fritz 
got to light the candles and the vigil 
lamp that surrounded the statue of 
the Blessed Virgin. Fritz, who couldn’t 
read or do his tables, lived for this 
moment when he, of all the boys in 
the class, struck the match on his 
shoe and applied the flame to the 
wicks. Brother Maurice smiled be- 
cause he remembered how not one 
boy had shown jealousy of Fritz’s 
privilege. 

Then, to the weekly wonderment 
of his students, Brother James, with- 
out the aid of a prayer book, recited 
the various invocations of the Litany 
to which the class added the proper 
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A COMMUTER 


For a week now John Herdis 
and friend had debated the inside 
and outside of the advertising gim- 
mick world. The forty-five-minute 
ride from Connecticut to New York 
passed quickly and comfortably as 
they bantered the problem, John 
Herdis unhappily straddling the 
debating fence. As a conscience- 
bearing being, he felt squeamish 
about the claims he was forced to 
make for products he knew were 
inferior; as an adman, he defended 
them. 

“I suppose everything's got shady 
angles,” John’s companion began 
one morning. “Take your church, 
for example, where I went last 
Sunday. First, there’s that business 
about the Mass and Calvary. That 
I don’t buy! Then to hear the priest 
solemnize about Christ loving us 
and guiding us through an infal- 
lible Church that absolves our sins 
and feeds us with Christ’s real 
Body and Blood. And the supposed 
power of prayer! Talk about sales- 
manship—they have hooked 40 mil- 
lion people with their false goods.” 

Perceptibly shaken, John dug 
down into the corners of his mind, 
looking for an answer for his friend. 
And, of all people, his mind 
alighted on G. B. Shaw of Pygma- 
lion fame. 

“Listen, Robert. Did you ever 
read Shaw’s introduction to his 
play, St. Joan? He has an amazing 
observation in it that goes some- 
thing like this: ‘Papal Infallibility 
is by far the most modest preten- 
sion of the kind in existence. Com- 
pared with our infallible democra- 
cies, our infallible medical councils, 

. our infallible judges, . . . the 
Pope is on his knees in the dust 
confessing his ignorance before 
God, asking only that as to certain 
historical matters on which he 
has clearly more sources of infor- 
mation . . . than anyone else, his 
decision shall be taken as final.’ 
What do you think?” 

A curled lip was the only reply 
John got. “T know that doesn’t im- 
press you, Robert, but remember: 
the Church’s claims are as reason- 
able as a human being has a right 
to demand, and a lot more believ- 
able than the hoodwinking I prac- 
tice. I'll stick with the Church.” 

He knew his friend was un- 
moved, unconvinced. But John was 
going to keep his eye open for a 
position where he would hoodwink 
neither himself nor anyone else. 

—De Saues STANDERWICK, S.A. 








responses. Brother Maurice still won- 
dered at the sharp image he carried 
in his memory of this man, a short 
man with grey hair and wire-frame 
reading glasses, a straight man with 
hands folded and eyes fixed on the 
statue, a sure man with faith and 
simplicity in his voice. 

Brother James was the first Brother 
to teach Brother Maurice—the Sisters 
taught the first three grades—and it 
was during his fourth year in school 
that Brother Maurice suddenly tossed 
aside his lifelong ambition to be a 
garbage man and _ substituted the 
more respectable vocation of being a 
Brother “just like Brother James.” 

Brother James had taught thor- 
oughly, but he was not the kind 
of master who upsets his balance of 
values by loading his pupils down 
with the burden of his subject matter. 
There was the day when Brother 
James skipped history and reading to 
allow his boys to watch a dirigible 
hover overhead. If a flight of planes— 
old, two-winged fighter _planes— 
roared over the school, his boys were 
allowed to scramble to the windows 
to watch. 

Because Brother James loved boys 
and boys love snow, the old teacher 
taught them a song about snow, and, 
whenever a few flakes floated past 
the windows, his whole class was per- 
mitted to jump to their feet and shout 
at the top of their squeaky voices, 
“Snow, snow, snow! So silently fall- 
ing the snow!” 

Brother Maurice tried to go back 
to his meditation but his mind would 
not be emptied of his troublesome 
problem. How do you tell a man, a 
Brother James, that he is requested 
to retire? 

With another man who disliked 
teaching or children or both, 
you could paint the years of retire- 
ment ahead with the soothing colors 
of peace and quiet and time for hob- 
bies. But if Brother Maurice were to 
begin to paint such a picture, Brother 
James would be sure to say, “Maury, 
stop talking nonsense. I have but one 
hobby, my teaching. I don’t need any 
rest in the country or any more peace 
and quiet than I have now.” 

Whereas other men sought diver- 
sions to relieve the monotony of their 
labor, Brother James had _ always 
deeply loved his work and had no 
need for hobbies, vacations, or changes 
of communities. 

Dear Lord, how, how in the name 
of heaven do you ask this man to 
leave the classroom? 

Though Brother Maurice prayed 
then and during the next two days 
which he spent visiting the classes 

Continued on page 26 
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TEEN TO PI 


Cc Ss 


Wuo IN THE WORLD 
would you most rather 
be like, teens? Have 
you ever thought about 
it? Well, I’ve been ask- 
ing teens around the 
world lately—and what 
an assortment of an- 
swers! Everyone from 
Elvis Presley to Father 
Confessor! How about 
dropping me a note with your ideas 
about the topic? Who would you 
rather be like? Why? We'd like to 
share your opinions with other teens 
throughout the world. As a starter, 
here are the comments of Phil Digal 
in the Philippines: 

In our present age, I would most 
rather be like the late President Ra- 
mon Magsaysay of the Philippines. 
He was the man most needed in our 
time. I knew him not by the exag- 
gerated words of writers, by whom 
men, unworthy of at least high hon- 
ors, often have been highly exalted. 
I knew him by my personal experi- 
ence about him. He removed injus- 
tice pressed upon the powerless, sup- 
pressed corruptions among officials, 
and fought hard against Communism, 
the opiate of religion and democracy, 
the grave dangers of our time. 

There’s one opinion, guys and gals. 
How about sharing your views with 
us? 

Another question we'd like to pose 
this month is why the insurance rates 
are so high for teen-agers driving the 
family car? Why are accidents among 
high-schoolers so terribly high? And 
why do they occur so late at night? 
Insurance companies work on statis- 
tics. They don’t work in the dark. 
They must know what they are talk- 
ing about when they up the ante on 
teen-agers. But why is this so? How 
about sharing your ideas with us? 





Dear Lynn, 

I am 14 years old and read your 
column in THe LAMP every month. 
Most of the problems sent in to you 
help me too. Well, this time I'd like 
you to solve my problem for me. I 
like a boy who is 14 and he likes 
me. He isn’t very cute but is very 
nice to me and has a wonderful per- 
sonality. Most of my friends say they 
don’t think he is very cute and I 
shouldn't like him. I try to explain 
to them that it doesn’t matter and 
you don’t judge a boy by his looks. 
But they don’t pay any attention and 
they say I must be desperate. Even 
some boys say so too. 


When I think about what they say, 
it gets me all mixed up. Can you 
please help me and tell me what to 
do? Thank you so much for taking 
time to read my letter. 

God bless you, 
Mary 


To clear the air, Mary, I can’t 
solve your problem for you. I can 
offer you counsel and give you an 
idea of what other teens with your 
problem are doing to settle the dif- 
ficulty. Actually, Mary, you have no 
serious problem if you will just be- 
lieve in yourself. Your judgment cer- 
tainly is as good as that of your 
friends. In this case, it is far wiser. 
To select our friends on the basis of 
looks alone is a sad mistake. Naturally, 
all of us appreciate a pleasant face. 
But that doesn’t necessarily mean that 


LLL SEE 


LONGINUS 
He had forgotten there was love 
in the red deep of a heart— 
until one ancient night, 
by blessed chance, 
he opened One 
with his silver lance. 

—Raymond Roseliep 


it has to be either beautiful or hand- 
some. In many cases such attributes 
are a handicap. The beautiful girl 
or the handsome fellow often rely 
upon looks alone. They fail to de- 
velop the inner character and whole- 
some personality that more ordinary 
looking teens must rely upon. That’s 
not always true, of course, but it 
often happens. 

In selecting a boyfriend or girl- 
friend, the important matter is what 
lies beneath the surface. Is this per- 
son trustworthy and considerate? Can 
you rely upon his or her word? Are 
they true to their beliefs? Or do they 
don them like a Sunday dress? Is 
the teen kind and mannerly? Does 
he or she have respect for the op- 
posite sex? Is the teen a well-rounded 
personality with a variety of selfless 
interests and a desire to contribute 
something worthwhile to this wobbly 
world? 

There are so many questions, Mary, 
that must be answered when we 
choose our friends wisely. “Cuteness” 
is not one of them! If I were you, 
I think I would answer my friends 


(and I use the word loosely) with 
the remark, “Everyone has his own 
opinion, but I happen to trust my 
own judgment!” The old saying still 
holds “To thine own self be true, 
and it follows as the night the day, 
that thou canst not be false to any 
other man.” 


Dear Lynn, 

Have been reading “Teen Topics” 
now for a long while and I do like 
it very much. I have been ill but 
feel some better now. Still, I am not 
able to go out. Some time if you 
get a chance, would you mention that 
I like Novena booklets, pamphlets, or 
prayer leaflets, in your column? 

Sincerely, 

Jerry Schaefer 

71 Waveland Street 
Johnston 9, R. I. 


There’s a good opportunity for all 
of us to do a worthwhile service for 
this fine shut-in. Come on, fellows 
and gals, let’s get on the beam for 
Jerry! 


Dear Lynn, 

I am 13 years old. I have a lot 
of problems. For one thing, my mother 
tells me something to do and before 
I get started, my father tells me 
something else. I try to do both 
at one time but it just doesn’t work. 
If I do what my mother says, I for- 
get to do what my father says and 
he gives me a mean look. I found 
that if I do what father says, it works 
the same way. You know a person 
can’t go around with a pencil and 
paper all the time and write every- 
thing down. 

What would you do? I don’t get 
everything I want but I do get every- 
thing I need—and that is the way it 
should be. I have to lock myself in 
my room almost if I want to do my 
homework. I think if they wouldn't 
give me so much to do and let me 
do my homework, I would be a little 
better in school. I read your “Teen 
Topics” all the time. 

God bless you. Your friend 
Delores 


An important point for all of you, 
as well as Delores, if you want a 
prompt personal reply, please include 
your full name and address. Delores’ 
answer is long overdue but “Teen 
Topics” is scheduled well ahead of 
time and for published answers, it 
requires several months. 

As for you, Delores...my dear, 
aren't you overdoing it a bit? Aren’t 
you perhaps dramatizing your hard- 
ships and feeling a bit sorry for your- 

Continued on page 26 
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Do you have 
a vocation 
to serve God 
as a priest 
or brother? 





Let the Graymoor Friars give you 


the chance to fulfill your holy 
ambition. 
Students for the priesthood ar- 


range now to enroll in Septem- 
ber 
Lack of funds no obstacle. Some 


how, God will provide 
Fill out and send to 


Vocation Director 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Please send me yocr literature in 
regard to 
Priesthood Brotherhood 
A }¢ 
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Address 
City ne tate 
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FREE LESSONS 
by Mail 


Catholics — Non-Catholics 
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: Learn About 
Catholic Religion 


Special attention given to all 
questions and answers. 


Write: 

Father Cuthbert, S.A. 
Correspondence Course 
Graymoor Friars 
Valley Falls, R.1. 






























A Gift for a Friend 


THE LAMP 
1 year $3 


For $5 we will send THE LAMP 
to 2 of your friends for 1 year. 


Also, we will send a gift card in 
your name telling of your gift. 


Address: 


THE LAMP 
Box G, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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Teen Topics 

Continued from page 25 

self? I'm sure your intelligence is such 
that you can remember two orders 
at once. If you are busy for Mom, 
it’s easy enough to say “I'll be glad 
to do that, Dad, as soon as I finish 
this job for Mom.” In spite of what 
many 13 year olds believe, parents 
And they 
understanding if you'll 
play square with them. 

As for grades in school, 
Delores, wouldn't it be wise to plan 
a regular schedule that would 
both home duties and 
homework? Be honest with vourself. 
How much time is being spent in 
“goofing off’? If will live 
minute at a time instead of growing 
frantic at the thought of vour sched- 
ule, you'll find that TIME is 
ally instead of your enemy! 


are reasonable people. are 


ple nty just 
your 


ac- 
comodate 


vou one 


your 


Time to close up shop, teens. Till 
next month, bye, and God’s best to 
you and yours! t 

LYNN ALEXANDER 


4343 Holmes St., Kansas Citv, Mo. 


The Old-Fashioned Teacher 


Continued from page 24 


and discussing teaching methods with 
the Brothers of St. James, he could 
not find any approach which to him 
was kind and reasonable. 

On Friday, he didn’t have time for 
prayer any more. He had only Brother 
James to observe in the classroom 
with in conference” At 
seven that night, he was to leave for 
Ohio. Before then he tell the 
old man the recom- 
mendation 


and to meet 
must 
about Council's 

Brother Maurice spent the morning 
visiting his mother. The afternoon he 
spent with Brother James in his class- 
room. 

Brother Maurice sat in the rear of 
the felt 
there observing the old master teacher 
at work. During the lesson, 
dealt with early life, 
he almost raised his hand to answer 


room. He ridiculous sitting 
history 
which colonial 
the questions because they were the 
very Brother James had 
used thirty years before. The Inspec- 
tor kept forgetting that he was a 
grown man, so much the same was 
Brother James’s class. 

Especially when the history was 
finished did Brother Maurice have to 
blink his eyes and look at his black 
suit and the size of his shoes to 
make sure he was not still a boy in 
the fourth grade; for, while the stu- 
dents put their books away, a boy who 
was a duplicate Fritz Rosenkrantz 
arose, fetched a match from the steel 
cupboard, scratched it across the sole 


same ones 


of his shoe, and proudly lit 
candles and vigil lamp. 
Brother James stood in the same 
spot, a trifle stooped, grever, his voice 
thinner, yet with the same simple 
faith and without the 
aid of a prayer book, he called out 
the invocations of the Litany. Brother 
Maurice answered with the 


the 


and devotion 


them 
bovs 

Later, while 
Tom Sawyer, Maurice 
fell off the 


class jumped to its feet and blared 


Brother James read 
Brother 


chair 


from 
almost his when 
fearlessly, “Snow, snow, snow! So si 
lently falling the snow!” 

Brother 
cluding 
watched 


and his boys, in- 
Maurice, gleefully 


flutter past 


James 
Brother 
the snowflakes 
the window panes. 

After Brother Maurice 


nered the boy who had lit the candles 


class, cor- 
and vigil lamp and who was now 
cleaning the blackboards 

“What's your name, son?” Brother 
Maurice asked him 

The boy 
half frightened 

“And your 
Maurice asked 

“Rosenkrantz,” 

Brother Maurice 
his disconcertion he said 
ing a fine job!” 

Fred Rosenkrantz replied proudly, 
“Sure! Brother James don’t let every- 


answered half sullen and 
. Fred "7 

last name?” Brother 
the boy replied 
started. To 


“You're 


hide 
do- 


body clean the boards, but he lets 
me because he knows I do ‘em 
right.” 

“Yes.” said Brother Maurice, “vou 


do them right.” And he thought, “And 
I ain't even jealous either!” 


After his conference with Brother 
James and the evening meal, a cab 
came and took Brother Maurice to 
the station. Up through Maryland 
amid the jolts and screeches of 
the switch engine in Harrisburg, 


around Horseshoe Curve, through the 
mountains of Pennsylvania and_ the 
corn fields of Ohio, Brother Maurice 
wrestled in his berth with this ques- 
tion: How do you tell the Provincial 
Council that vou completely ignored 
its recommendation? 


Guadalupe and the Racial Issue 
Continued from page 13 

and loss of property if they so much 
as approached him for protection. He 
himself together with the friars had 
received the vilest and most shame- 
ful calumnies for their defense of the 
natives. His own life had been 
threatened by de Guzman. His mail 
was subject to severe censorship by 
those who sought to prevent him from 
contacting the Spanish Court. Per- 
haps the best insight into his love 

Continued on page 28 
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SPO RTS by JOE CAHILL 


PATTERSON DEFENDS AGAIN 

THE WORLD'S HEAVYWEIGHT CHAM- 
pionsuip fight has been signed, sealed 
and is about ready for delivery at 
Yankee Stadium on June 23rd. The 
match which pits Champ Floyd Pat- 
terson and challenger Ingemar Johans- 
son of Sweden has all the trappings 
of a colossal production. 

This is Patterson’s third title de- 
fense and his first in New York City 
since the champion belted Tommy 
“Hurricane” Jackson into oblivion at 
the Polo Grounds in July, 1957. 

Johansson is a rugged, swarthy 
belter who enters the fight with a 
pristine ring record. His key creden- 
tial for the important title bout is a 
one round knock-out over promising 
Eddie Machen in Sweden last Sep- 
tember 

Financial success of the venture is 
virtually assured. Promoter Bill Rosen- 
sohn enlisted the support of The 
Zeckendorf Hotels Corp. which has 
guaranteed $600,000. It was this un- 
expected windfall that annexed the 
fight for New York and removed from 
contention such key sports centers as 
Chicago, Los Angeles, 
ind Colorado Springs. 

Patterson has been guaranteed 
$300,000 which represents his biggest 
pay check. Johansson’s purse will 
amount to $100,000. Both have op- 
tions of 40 and 20 percent, respec- 
tively. 

An interesting sidelight to the fight 
has been the position taken by the 
Swedish Radio Network. At the time 
of the signing of the principals, the 
Network was standing firm on its re- 
fusal to broadcast a blow-by-blow ac- 
count. Too brutal for family listen- 
ing, the radio authorities reported 

Johansson contended that the de- 
cision was prompted by past failures 
to buy fight descriptions for “small 
sums.” Spokesmen for radio, however, 
countered with a complete denial. 
One thing appears certain, the con- 
troversey over boxing which has 
raged in Sweden for years is broiling 
once again. 


OLYMPIC OBJECTIVE 

Herb Elliott of Australia and Ron 
Delaney of Ireland, famed for their 
four minute miles, served notice that 
they will use the Olympics as a 
springboard for even more fantastic 
middle distance performances during 
the summer of 1960. 

An indication of what to expect 


Minneapolis 


Joe Cahill is Sports Information Officer 
at United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York. 


in the XVII Olympiad in Rome from 
these two cinder stalwarts can be 
gleaned from Elliott’s surprising state- 
ment after clicking off a 3:58.9 mile 
in Brisbane. 

“It's the best I can do in my pres- 
ent condition,” Elliott said after 
breaking the four minute barrier for 
the eleventh time since January 25, 
1958, as if an apology was required. 
His 3:54.5 clocking in Dublin last 
August still stands as the world rec- 
ord. 

Winner of 33 
miles and 


consecutive indoor 
who on three occasions 
ran inside four minutes, Delaney has 
indicated that he too will start taper- 
ing off competitive running to pre- 
pare to match strides with Elliott in 
the Olympics. 

Whirling the mile in record time 
it is 
only interest of these two great com- 
petitors. Speaking concurrently 
upposite ends of the world each in- 
lay-off 
itive running to concentrate more on 
his studies in the coming year. Elliott 

Melbourne University 
at Villanova College in 


interesting to note, is not the 


from 


dicated a desire to compet- 


is enrolled at 
and Delaney 


Philadelphia. 


END OF THE ERA 

Peter M. Dawkins of Royal Oak, 
Michigan will front and 
center with 500 classmates to receive 
his commission and attendant Bache- 
lor of Science degree during tradi- 
tional June Week ceremonies at the 
United States Military Academy. 

There is pomp and 
ceremony during this period. Colorful 
parades and pageantry are the order 
of the day. In the spotlight most of 
the time will be Cadet Dawkins, 
wearing the multiple stripes of First 


soon step 


considerable 





Floyd Patterson 
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Captain and Brigade Commander, the 
highest rank accorded an undergrad- 
uate at the Academy. 

This will be the culmination of a 


brilliant career for this 21 year old 
chap who barely ten years ago was 
afflicted with polio. Upon overcom- 
ing a physical handicap as a result 
of the disease, he entered West Point 
and in the ensuing four years com- 
piled the most formidable record in 
the annals of the 158 year old citadel 
on the Hudson. 

An unusual cadet, he won high 
honors in the classroom, was an out- 
standing leader among his classmates, 
and starred on the field of athletics 

A tall, lean, and handsome blond, 
Dawkins captivated the sports world 
since last September. As captain and 
right halfback on Army’s undefeated 
Eastern championship team, Pete was 
all-American 
After the season he travelled 
wide to accept the 
honors bestowed upon him. His most 


a unanimous choice for 
honors 
far and many 
coveted trophies include the Heisman 
and Maxwell Club 
Nation’s outstanding player 


Awards as the 


And playing football was not his 
only forte. The dav after the tradi- 
tional Army-Navy game, he donned 
the sharp steel blades of the hockey 
plaver and his presence was im- 
mediately felt. With 16 goals he was 
Army’s leading scorer and one of the 
foremost defensemen in the East 

Therefore, when Peter M. Dawkins 
is called to the rostrum by the Adju- 
tant General at graduation ceremo- 
nies, the Corps of Cadets will have a 
little something extra to cheer about. 
For Pete Dawkins contrived an un- 
precedented sweep of top honors as 
a cadet. His include: 
First Captain and Brigade 
mander, Class President, Honor Stu- 
dent, Rhodes Scholar, Football Cap- 
tain and all-American halfback. 


achievements 
Com- 


MAJOR UPSET? 

Final score: Barnard 230, Notre 
Dame 110. Now before any rugged 
Irishmen start jumping out windows 
let me hasten to explain. 

This was not an athletic contest. 
Rather it is the result of another ex- 
citing game which has been getting 
its share of national attention on Sun- 


day afternoons via CBS-TV. It’s 
called General Electric’s College 
Bowl. 

Instead of the usual blood and 
thunder of the football field, the 


“combatants” vie in a battle of brains. 

There is unbounded enthusiasm in 

the outcome of these contests. Even 

the Four Horsemen rarely ever re- 

ceived a more rousing reception than 
Continued on page 28 
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St. Joseph 
Missal 


(Confraternity Version) 


Sunday Missals 


Simplified—for Mass on Sun- 
days and Holy Days. 
Black paper-back, red edges, 
large print. 479 pages. $2 
De Luxe edition, black soft 
leather, gold edges. 

#820/92 $8 


. Continuous Sunday Missals— 


complete for each Sunday 
and Holy Day—no cross refer- 
ences. 
Hard cloth back, black, red 
edges, 1228 pages. 

#720/22 $5 
De Luxe edition, black grained 
leather, gilded edges, 1279 
pages #720'02 $12 


. Daily Missals 


Complete for every day use 
and easy to use. 
Hard cloth back 
edges, 1344 pages. 
#810/22 $5 
De Luxe Morocco grain leather, 
gold edges, 1344 pages 
#810/50 $9.50 
Black seal grain leather, gold 
edges, 1344 pages 
#810/13 


black, red 


$12.50 


All St. Joseph Missals are com- 


pletely 


revised—with the new 


feasts and saints days—a “Treas- 
ury of Devotional Prayers and 
beautifully colored picture illus- 
trations. 


Brother Oliver 
The Gift Shop 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 














Your Last Will 
or Testament 


“If you have much, give abun- 


dantly; if you have a little, 
take care even so to bestow 
willingly a little.” Tob.4. 


Remember the world-wide 


missionary work of the 
Graymoor Friars in 
your Will. 


I give, devise and bequeath to 
the Friars of the Atonement, 


Inc., the sum of 
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Sports 
Continued from page 27 

the four students who toppled 
Georgetown a few weeks back. 

Four thousand Notre Dame stu- 
dents, professors, the Mayor and peo- 
ple of South Bend were on hand to 
greet the victorious Irish team which 
had set down the Hoyas by a smash- 
ing 205-to-90 count. Some of the 
more exuberant carried banners. One 
flag, believe it or not, carried the 
age old adage: “Beat Army!” 

According to John Derr, the show’s 
director and a former sports an- 
nouncer, “Students now go around 
talking about winning answers to 
tough questions asked on the program 
pretty much as they might talk about 
the mechanics of a winning pass play. 
The enthusiasm over a winning team,” 
Derr says, “is every bit as great as 
in the muscle games.” 

Here is the key play of the Notre 
Dame victory over Georgetown. The 
Irish quartet was asked to come up 
with the answer to “take the number 
of points of the law that possession 
is and add the name of the war in 
which Prussia fought Austria, Russia, 
France and Sweden.” A Notre Damer 
spouted correctly, “sixteen!” 

In the memorable words of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur: “There is 
no substitute for victory!” 





Guadalupe and the Racial Issue 


Continued from page 26 


for the Mexican Indians is his re- 
sponse to certain persons who urged 
him not to mingle with the smelly 
and poor clad natives, 

You are the ones who give out an 
evil smell according to my way of 
thinking and you are the ones who 
are repulsive and disgusting to me... 
These poor Indians have a heavenly 
smell to me; they comfort me and 
give me health, for they exemplify 
for me that harshness of life and 
penitence, which I must espouse if 
I am to be saved. 

The Bishop listened with interest 
to Juan’s report and then requested 
him to get a positive sign to certify 
the Virgin’s appearance. Juan again 
went to see the Virgin and asked her 
for the sign. He was told by her to 
come back to the summit the follow- 
ing day to receive it. 

When Juan returned to the village 
he found his uncle, Juan Bernardino, 
deathly sick with typhus. Greatly con- 
cerned about his uncle, Juan spent 
most of the next day looking for a 
doctor. As a result he did not fulfill 
the Virgin’s request that he return 
to the summit. Failing rapidly, the 
old uncle then asked Juan to summon 


the friar from the monastery to give 
him the Last Sacrament. 

At dawn on Dec. 12, Juan set out 
for the monastery at Tlateloco. But 
this time he took a path around the 
lower slopes of the hill and _ thus 
avoided the summit where the Virgin 
had appeared. But she met him on 
the way and asked him why he had 
not kept his appointment with her 
the previous day. After listening to 
his excuse about his sick uncle, the 
Virgin assured him that she not only 
had a deep concern for his uncle 
but that she had already brought 
about his cure. She then sent Juan 
to the top of the hill for the prom- 
ised sign—varicolored roses which mi- 
raculously were growing where only 
thorns, cactus and mesquites grew. 

When he had gathered as many 
roses as he could into his apron-like 
mantel, Juan hastened to the resi- 
dence of the Bishop. After some delay 
he was ushered before the Bishop's 
presence and there opened his bundle. 
The roses fell to the floor to the 
astonishment of all. But something 
else caught the attention of the on- 
lookers—it was an image of the Blessed 
Virgin imprinted on Juan’s mantle. 
She had chosen to reveal herself on 
a course fabric made of cactus fibre. 
which was the normal clothing ma- 
terial for poor Indians. Moreover, her 
image was that of a dark skin young 
girl with black hair and of small 
stature—typical characteristics of the 
Indians. In later years this image of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe would be 
hailed as the “Dark Virgin.” 

When Juan left the Bishop’s resi- 
dence and returned to his uncle, he 
found him in the best of health, main- 
taining that the Blessed Virgin Mary 
had appeared at his bedside and had 
restored him to health. At this point 
of the Guadalupe story Juan Diego 
fades away. However, the Virgin's 
love for the Indians did not cease. 
She continued to favor them in the 
subsequent years. Two instances are 
of note. On Dec. 26, 1531 there was 
a procession in her honor to transfer 
her image from the Cathedral to its 
first hermitage. One of the Indians 
taking part in the ceremonies was 
accidentally pierced through _ the 
throat by an arrow. His body with 
scarcely any signs of life was taken 
to the image of the Virgin. Onlookers 
gathered around and prayed. When 
the arrow was taken from his throat, 
the Indian regained health and 
showed no signs of a scar. Some 
twelve years later a typhus plague 
struck and killed twelve thousand 
natives. To avert further deaths, the 
Franciscans organized a procession of 

Continued on page 30 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


NURSERY RHYMES 
OF CATHOLICISM 


WHEN YOU 
ING your 
grandchildren to prat- 
tle the familiar nursery 
rhymes, you probably 
have no idea that you 
are instructing them in 
Catholic history as well. 
These little jingles 
were not written with any thought of 
childhood in mind, but were either 
scathing or laudatory comments on 
the doings of lords and ladies of high 
degree, or on the political and reli- 
gious events of the times, being the 
forerunner of the modern 
Most of the rhymes were written dur- 
ing the Fifteen and Sixteen Hundreds, 
printed on cheap brown paper and 
scattered to the four 
they were eagerly seized on by the 
people and frequently sung to some 
well known popular tune. They have 


TEACH- 
children or 


ARE 





cartoon. 


winds, where 


of course since lost their early signifi- 
cance, and become the first literature 
of childhood. 

The doings of Henry the Eighth, 
made him a frequent target for the 
lampooner, and you will find him 
lightly disguised in— 

Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie, 

He stuck in his thumb and pulled 
out a plum, 

And said “What a good boy am I.” 

Jack was a real person and _ his 
name was John Horner. If you ever 
go to England you may visit his old 
called Horner Hall, built in 
the shape of an H, the two wings 
being connected with a corridor. It 
was during the dark era when Henry 
was confiscating the properties of the 
Church, or acquiring them by what- 
ever means he could, when Horner 
conceived the idea of presenting the 
King with the deeds to several prop- 
erties belonging to Glastonbury Ca- 
thedral. It was customary according 
to the fashion of the times, to present 
a gift in a pie—especially a Christmas 
gift-so Horner enclosed the deeds 
between two pie crusts and hastened 
to Henry’s court. One story is to the 
effect that John Horner could not re- 
sist temptation, but broke a hole in 
one crust through which he extracted 
one of the deeds. This he is said 
to have kept for himself. The Horner 
family strongly objected to this ver- 
sion, insisting that Henry gave Jack 
one of the deeds in appreciation for 
the gift, at the time he knighted him 
Sir John Horner. Horner Hall was 
built on this property which was 


home 


known as Mells Park, the plum of 
the jingle. The same Sir John also 
figured in the interminable rhyme 
“This is the House that Jack Built,” 
the referring to Horner Hall. 

Another jingle in which the finger 
of scorn was pointed at Henry 
cause of his sacrilegious cupidity 
this little tale 


house 


be- 
was 
Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full 
of rye, 

Four and twenty 
baked in a pie, 
When the pie was opened the birds 
began to sing, 

Wasn't that a pretty dish to set be- 
fore the King? 

The 
counting out his money, 

The Queen was in the pantry eating 
bread and honey, 

The maid was in the garden hanging 
up the clothes, 
When along came a 
snipped off her nose 


blackbirds 


were 


King was in his counting house 


blackbird 


and 


The sixpence and the rye referred 
to the monies and rich fields of grain 
confiscated from twenty-four church 
holdings belonging to Newstead Ab- 
bey, while the blackbirds, blackbird 
being a familiar and friendly appella- 
tion often bestowed upon the priest 
because of his dark cassock. 

As Henry gloated over his ill got- 
ten gains, his Queen—Catharine of 
Aragon—was enjoying the honey and 
other rich foods of her native Spain. 
The maid was none other than Ann 
Boleyn flitting about the garden in 
her new Paris finery, which brought 
her but short lived happiness, for she 
was later to be beheaded by the axe 
of the executioner. 

Another personage of high rank at- 
tracting the attention of the jingle- 
makers, was Mary, Queen of Scots, 
about whose tragic life many rhymes 
were written, although few were 
barbed with the cruelty of ridicule 
or unkind criticism. For the most part, 
they expressed a subtle compassion 
for her turbulent reign. Here is one 
you probably never associated with 
the throne of Scotland. 

Mistress Mary, quite contrary, how 
does your garden grow? 

With silver bells and cockle shells 
and pretty maids all in a row. 

Mary was indeed contrary accord- 
ing to the severe Scottish standards, 
for she had been brought up in the 
French court of luxury and _ gaiety, 
so didn’t take kindly to the stern 
ways of her new kingdom, the garden 
of the jingle. The silver bells and 
cockle shells loosely covered the bells 
of her Church and her rich garments 


and food, for Mary could not abide 
the traditional oatmeal and porridge 


of her new homeland. This was a 
bitter pill, albeit not an important 
one, for the Scotch to swallow. The 
pretty maids all in a row were so 


called because four maids-of-honor 
bore the name of Mary. 
Then the 


doggerel 

Little Miss Muffet sat on a_ tuffet 
Eating her curds and whey, 

a spider and sat 


there is other familiar 


When along came 
down beside her, 
And Little Miss Muffet ran away 


The tuffet of course, was the royal 
throne of Scotland on which Mary— 
as Little Miss Muffet—sat 
iously enjoving light hearted fun and 


so precar- 


gay times as represented by the curds 
John Knox as the spider, 
came frequently to see the Queen, 
doing his best to have her relinquish 
Catholicism in favor of one more 
pleasing to his likings. This Mary 
steadfastly refused to do, for under 
any and all circumstances 
loval to the Church. Knox, stern as 
he was, found much charm in Mary, 
and although he remained her enemy 
for religious reasons, saw much sweet- 
ness in her as a Still true 
to the faith, when Mary’s son—James 
the First was born—the Queen had 
him let down secretly from her tower 
window in a basket, to where a priest 
was waiting to give him the Catholic 
rite of baptism. He later received a 
Protestant christening, but in Mary’s 
heart her son was always Catholic. 

Rupert, great grandson of Mary. 
was to be immortalized in one of 
the most popular of all the jingles, 
and one which has long since taken 
on a strong American flavor 


and whey 


she was 


woman. 


Yankee Doodle came to town on a 
little pony, 
Stuck a feather in his cap and called 
it Macaroni. 


Rupert was an amazing person. At 
thirteen he spoke all the major Euro- 
pean languages. He was a_ military 
genius and a wizard with mechan- 
ics. Fighting with Charles the First 
in the war against the Roundheads, 
he was the idol of the army, seeming 
to bear a charmed life, for he was 
never wounded although forever in 
the thick of battle leading his men 
to victory. The feather in his hat 
marked him as a plumed Cavalier. 

As conditions changed and newer 
people caught the public attention, 
the jingles gradually lost their sting 
of pointing out the sins and weak- 
nesses of the great and near-great, 
until by the slow process of time they 
evolved into the first literature for 
little children. © —KATHRYN SOLLARS 
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We Will Fashion 
Your Tarnished 


OLD GOLD 
Into a Dazzling Crown of Life 


Have you any old gold such as 
rings and trinkets you no longer use? 
Help a poor Mission with it by send- 
ing it to Graymoor. It will be given 
back to you some day in a dazzling 
Crown of Life. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Guadalupe and the Kacial issue 
Continued from page 28 

boys and girls to the shrine of the 
Virgin at Guadalupe. The next day 
there were but three deaths. The 
epidemic had ceased. 

The story of Guadalupe is certainly 
an interesting and unique one. But 
questions arise as to its significance. 
Are the facts of the apparitions just 
historical data to be repeated from 
age to age attractive 
and novel story? Or is there a deep 
meaning to the apparitions? Most as- 
suredly the story of Guadalupe has 
a definite purpose. God 


as simply an 


does not 


work miracles to have them merely 
recorded as history; rather He pro- 
duces them as motives which lead 


men to salvation. 

All the happenings at Guadaluve 
her appearances at a time of persecu- 
tion to a simple Indian, her image 
Indian girl, her 
infirmed natives—are 
signs of her special love for the af- 
flicted But the scope of her 
love is not focused solely on them. 
On the contrary 


which resembled an 
many cures of 
Indians 


Juan 
clearly indicate that she has compas- 


her words to 


sion on all innocent people of every 
race who suffer persecution and that 
she offers them her protection and 
consolation as their mother. 

flow from 
Guadalupe are not limited to time 


The principles which 


and place. They have been and al- 
ways will be applicable to all ages 
Like 


pearances in Lourdes, her appearance 


and circumstances. Mary’s ap- 
at this place right outside Mexico 
City is part and parcel of her continu- 
ous intercession in Catholic life, mani- 
festing itself in now this that— 
part of the world. The Blessed Virgin 
will be the 
mother of men, the refuge of her in- 


now 


has been and always 
nocent children, and the opponent of 
those who unjustly persecute them. 
How then can one explain the contra- 
diction of those who call themselves 
sons and daughters of Mary and yet 
oppress the Negro by keeping him 
out of the occupations and_ fields 
where his white brother works and 
deny him opportunities in education 
which are justly his? How also can 
Marian souls say the rosary or wear 
Our Lady’s scapular and yet take 
every opportunity to ostracize from 
their communities the Puerto Rican, 
the Indian or any other race which 
they dislike? 

The four hundred year old mes- 
sage of Guadalupe is still true today 
and is a condemnation of racism and 
the proclamation of the sonship of 
men under Mary. T 





ONE 


LETTERS to the Editor 


City of Prague 


Dear March 
Tue Lamp has a very interesting article, 
“In Search of Archbishop Beran,” by J, 
J. Hanlin. Want to congratulate you and 
the author for having it in your maga- 


Editor: Your number of 


zine. | could envision many of the mo- 
ments of which Mr. Hanlin speaks as I 
had been there soon after World War IL, 
bad have the 
beautiful, enchanting view of Prague, 
i.e., the Cathedral of St. Vitus and th: 
old Royal Palace flanked by the very old 
church of St. George on Hradcany Hill 
over the river Moldau (in Czech Vitava 
Mistakenly you caption 
that Prague is on the Danube; that is 
Budapest. At this writing I do not have 
a view, otherwise 


Too that you do not 


have in your 


would send it to you 
as you could very easily make use of it 
in many ways, as St. Vitus Cathedral is 
the sixth largest Gothic in the world, be- 
gun by St. Wenceslas, Duke and Martyr, 


the large part of it was begun in the 


Middle Ages. This Cathedral houses the 
silver casket with the remains of St. 
John Nepomucene and the preserved 


tongue in a reliquary, plus the remains 
of St. Wenceslas the Martyred Duke of 
(929), more that 
had been brought by the great Emp ror 
Charles IV, and King of Bohemia in the 
14th Century. 


Bohemia and many 


Wenceslas Michalicka, O.S.B. 
Chetek, Wisconsin 


(Ed. Caption was our Mea Culpa.) 


About the Star 


Dear Editor: A friend passed along this 
February issue of Tue Lamp, which I 
am enjoying. There are pictures ef dif- 
ferent priests, and each on his cassock 
has what appears to be the star of 
David. Would you please be good enough 
to let me know what it signifies? 
Thomas J. R 
Chicago 
(Ed. On the habit of the Graymoor 
Friars is a_ six-pointed inside of 
which is a heart and a five-pointed star. 
Father Paul, Graymoor’s Founder, un- 
derstood it as a symbol of the Trinity: 
the outer star signifying the Father and 
faith; the inner star signifying the Holy 
Ghost and hope; and the heart signify- 
ing the Son and love. It is true that the 
six-pointed star is today frequently asso- 


star, 


ciated with Judaism, but it is also a 
Christian symbol.) 

Typewriter Type 

Dear Editor: The new issue of THE 


Lamp has been on my desk waiting for 
a quiet few minutes when I could let 
you know how much I liked it. It has a 
brand new look—delightful. I 
larly like the editorial in the typewriter 
technique. Excellent! The whole issue 
has life, and movement. I'll be looking 
forward to subsequent issues. 

Sister Mary Augustine, SMSM 
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Graymoor M 1SSLONS 








IT’S THE SOUTHERN an interesting story about these two 

“Hear that train blow” is a song ducks. It seems one morning they 
that comes to the mind of a Gray- were found abandoned on the Mis- 
moor Friar when he is first stationed sion steps. It was a year ago this 
at Christ the King Mission Church May. And they were very small 
in High Point, North Carolina. Right Father Robert decided to take the 
beside the mission are the tracks of ducks and raise them. And Brother 


the Southern Railway; right beside 
the tracks is a sign with a big “W,” 
railroad 
And 
if a sermon is in progress of delivery, 
the 
“time-out.” 


which anyone who reads 


magazines knows means whistle. 


indicates 
Outside of 
gets used to the railroad. 


whistle compulsory 


this, one soon 





Brother 
Et cum Spiritu tuo?” 


Martin, what means 


AT HIGH POINT 
High Point, North Carolina, 
the 
about 
Blue Ridge 
Smoky. The 
the big products being furniture and 


is sit- 
the 
the 
Old 


industrialized— 


northwest 
100 
Mountains 


uated in 
state, 


part ol 
miles east of 
and 


city is 


hosiery. The Friar-priest in charge of 
the Mission at High Point is Fr. 
Robert O'Farrell. S.A. Ably helping 
Father Robert is Brother Martin Car- 
ter, S.A., who hails from High Point 
itself, 
DUCKS 

The first thing that catches your 

eye when you first visit the Mission 


is the two ducks. Father Robert tells«, 


Martin built a little house for them 
The thing in the back of their minds 
was that by Thanksgiving these two 
ducks, if they kept growing, would 
But alas, 


become 


provide a wonderful dinner 
by August the ducks had 
pretty well known round about as 
“Pat and Mike.” Neither Father Rob- 
ert nor Brother Martin had the heart 


to kill Pat or Mike 
PIONEERS 
The Graymoor Friar who started 
the Mission at High Point was Fr. 


Bernadine Watson, S.A., now Superior 
at Atonement Seminary, Washington, 
D.C. Father Bernadine built Christ 
the King Church. He was followed 
by Fr. Bartholomew Paytas, S.A., who 
built the Today 
busy places are in the hands of Father 
Robert. 


school. these two 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


In the parochial school are over 


a hundred children. Five sisters of 


The wide, wide world unrolls before 
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Father Robert O'Farrell, S.A 


t High Point, N.C 
the Franciscan Handmaids of Mary, 
whose Motherhouse is in New York 
City, teach here 


ACTIVE MISSION 
Both the men and the women of the 
parish have clubs which meet regu- 
larly and receive Holy Communion on 
Another 
the 


Association which aims for the better- 


certain Sundays important 


organization — is Parent-Teacher 


ment of the school 


NEEDS 
Two items which would be of great 
help to the Mission at High Point are 
children’s clothing 
books. With 


could answer! 


and children’s 
Father Robert 

the charitable 
And 


contributing 


these 
more of 
made him his 


demands upon 


benefactors would — be 
something valuable to this Southern 


Mission 


the eyes of Sister Gertrude and her pupils 
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SCIENCE 


RADAR AND ROCKETS 
Two scientific 
achievements have 
again startled the world. 
On March 19 it was an- 
nounced that the U.S 
Navy had exploded 
three atomic shots thiee 
hundred miles above 
the earth. One day later 
came word that a team 
of eight scientists in Massachusetts 
had made two radar contacts with 
Venus, the planet 28 million miles 
away. The atomic shots spread a thin 
layer of radiation above the earth: 
scientists figure that we might have 
hit upon a defense against missiles by 
such a radiation screen. And the im- 
portance of the “bounce” off Venus 
is that now we measure inter- 
planetary space accurately enough to 
hit Venus with a rocket shot maybe 
this coming June. 

What are you and I to think of the 
present-day speed-up in scientific dis- 
covery? Will our lives be changed... 
for the better or for the worse? 

Compared to the field it has, the 
progress of science is small. The more 
progress that is made, the more it 
seems there is to know. The higher 
that radar and rockets go into space, 
the vaster appears the ocean of un- 
discovered truths. 

Nevertheless, we are living in the 
age of phenomenal scientific ad- 
vance. Other ages made outstanding 
contributions to the arts, to philoso- 
phy, law, and theology. Our big con- 
tribution today is in the natural 
sciences. 


recent 


~ 





can 


EARTH, AIR 

Let us consider this, for instance. 
Until a few generations ago, the uni- 
verse was thought of as unchanging. 
The earth and everything on it was 
made of four elements: earth, air, fire, 
and water. The stars and planets were 
set in fixed spheres and their motion 
was thought to be, at most, circular. 
The age of the earth was estimated in 
mere thousands of years. 

Now we know that these ideas are 
inaccurate. Much of the history of the 
universe is told through the rocks be- 
neath our feet and in the contact we 
have made with the moon and plan- 
ets. The evidence tells us that the 
universe is billions of years old and is 
undergoing constant changes of place 
and condition. 

Then again there are the changes 
brought about by the application of 
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science to the affairs of life. Not so 
many years ago, where a person was 
born, there he pretty well 
throughout his life. And a comparison 
of the standard of living existing to- 
day and a century ago indicates the 
changes science has brought. 

This new knowledge and technical 
advance is not without implication 
for us. Was it not into this natural 
world that the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity entered by becoming, 
like us, a true Man? 


staved 


KINDS OF TRUTH 

Christ came, of course, to teach us 
divine truth—the ultimate truths about 
the origin and destiny of man, the 
relation of man to God, and how man 
might save his soul. These truths are 
divinely revealed and concern man’s 
final destiny—whereas a truth of nat- 


LE heh Em Mm 


| WONDER 


When are they going to land, 
Those little men 
On their saucers 
With antennas in their heads? 


And if they do, 

Should we welcome them 

With warm woolen socks, black 
cotfee, 

And good old-fashioned baked 
beans? 


—M. T. Coleman 


ural science is discovered by man and 
concerns his temporal life. 

But between the truths revealed by 
Christ and the truths established by 
science there can be no contradiction 
because God is at once the Creator 
and the Redeemer of the world. In 
fact, whatever new knowledge is dis- 
covered must be directed to the 
honor and glory of Him by and in 
Whom all things were made and 
have their meaning. 


THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE 

The vastness of the universe gives 
us a faint idea of how great is the 
God Who made it. St. Paul has this in 
mind when he says: For since the 
creation of the world His invisible 
attributes are clearly seen—His ever- 
lasting power also and divinity—being 
understood through the things that 


ONE 


are made. (Romans 1:20) Then again, 
the smaller our little earth becomes 
in the great galaxy of creation, the 
more the Gospel answer to the ques- 
tion Who is my neighbor? applies to 
us. And does not the current speed- 
up in science suggest that we speed 
up our spiritual life too? 


DANGERS OF MISUSE 

Like other things which fall under 
man’s dominion, the techniques ot 
science may be turned to good or to 
evil. Technology helps us acquire a 
given goal—a goal which may be 
good or bad. Here is a conversation 
which took place on TV a few weeks 
ago between Dave Garroway and a 
top-ranking general about possible 
atomic attacks on our cities: 


Mr. Garroway: “General, in your 
opinion could we survive such an 
attack?” 

Tue GENERAL: “Yes, I think so.” 

Mr. Garroway: “How long would 
it take us, after such an attack, to get 
back to where we are now?” 

THe GENERAL: “Perhaps a couple 
of hundred years.” 

These answers were not given to 
scare us, but to make us face events 
which are definitely possible. 

That scientific advance and the ad- 
vance of Christianity need not go 
hand in hand is something you and I 
know. First of all, grace is something 
freely offered by God. Secondly, sci- 
entific discoveries may be put to evil 
uses by man. Here again we see that, 
just as man’s original use of his gift 
of freedom was by Adam turned to 
purposes not intended by God and 
leading to catastrophe, so today man 
may use nuclear devices to destroy 


and kill. 


DEATH AND SPACE 

Again we are back to the crux of 
the matter—namely that our future 
depends on how man as a religious 
and moral person makes use of his 
freedom. To obey or disobey God’s 
law—that is the question. And when 
the natural and divine law is so fre 
quently broken, you see how terribly 
important it is to have on board this 
earth people who respect and follow 
God’s law. 

As Catholics we should be as “at 
home” in the Space Age as Christo 
pher Columbus was in the Nina-Pinta 
Age. No one can read the Exsultet om 
the Eve of Easter without feeling the 
joy of looking ahead to the future 
where the religious man will make 
his conquests in a space-conscious 
age precisely because Christ at Easter 
and the Ascension conquered death 
and space. t 

—Ravpu Tuomas, S.A. 











